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For the Companion, 


A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


A STORY OF NEW YORK. 


By Edgar Fawcett. 
In Seven Chapters.—Chap. I. 


One pleasant afternoon in latter April, while 
cool winds were blowing freshly through the broad | 
thoroughfare of Fifth Avenue, and as much of 
the sky as lofty brown-stone buildings would let 
you see, looked delightfully blue and clear, a 
young girl of about fourteen years o!d, slowly and 
rather timidly ascended the stoop of a very hand- 
some house. 

She was clad in mourning. Her dark attire 
made plainer the golden color of her hair, and the 
pure, winsome face beneath it. She did not seem 
to be a part of the loud, bustling city in whose 
heart we now find her. She had the air of won- 
dering somewhat bewilderedly at her surround- 
ings, as though their novelty and strangeness filled 
her with a gentle surprise. She stood on one of 
the wide steps of a mansion, midway in her as- 
cent, and gazed at the many carriages, of count- 
less different sorts, which filled the spacious street. 
A hollow clatter of restless horses’ hooves struck 
confusingly on her ears; the smart array of those 
who sat within the bright, graceful vehicles them- 
selves blended with the modish liveries of coach- 
men, and the silvery flashes of harness, seemed to 
nearly dazzle her sight. It all seemed to her very 
grand and fine. She had never before in her short 
life seen anything at all like it. 

“And this is New York,” she said to herself, 
watching the pomp and glitter of the scene. ““How 
often I have wondered what it was like!” 

It was not really New York; it was only the 
gayer and happier part of that huge, busy city, 
that so teems with every different phase of life. 
At this very moment there were hundreds of peo- 
ple, not far away, in want and suffering. And not 
far away, too, were haunts of bitter poverty, 
where one dull, ugly street led into another, and 
thousands of shabby, dingy dwellings told of toil, 
hunger and wretchedness. 

But the young girl who was watching the showy 
files of equipages had no thought of misery and 
squalor lying anywhere near. She had entered 
New York at the huge Grand Central dépdét, and 
a walk of only a few blocks had brought her to the 
end of her journey. A smart-looking butler opened 
the imposing door in answer to her timid ring. He 
seemed such a mighty personage that she had to 
muster courage before she could give him her 
name. 

The butler gravely nodded, and said, opening 
the door very widely indeed, ‘I understand, miss. 
Will you walk into the drawing-room ?” 

She passed through a broad, marbled hallway, 
and entered an apartment that astonished her with 
its rich beauty of decoration. She had lived all 
her life in a simple Connecticut homestead, and 
had never trod on a carpet like this, where live 
roses seemed to be bedded in velvet. As for the 
mirrors, the paintings, the statues, and the many 
costly ornaments gleaming on every side, she al- 
most held her breath as she strove to make her 
sight separate one from the other. But the polite 
servant soon returned with a request that she 
would accompany him upstairs. With a quickly 
beating heart she followed him. 

The staircase was clad in carpet of the same 
yielding texture. It made her think of the way 
the grass felt in spring, after the April rains and 
dews had begun to deepen its new spears. She put 
one hand on the massive carved banister, and drew 
it away again almost bashfully, remembering the 
slim white curve of wood which had led from the 
plain lower entry to the modest upper bedrooms 
of her country homestead. 

A little later she found herself in a second cham- 
ber, with hangings of rose-tinted silk, and furni- 
ture that was a delicate mingling of white and 
silver. She saw a great dressing-table, with a 
mirror draped in misty lace, and crystal bottles 
and ivory brushes scattered over its slab. A lady 
was lying on a couch not faraway. The light in 
the room was softened, so that she could not at 
first distinctly see the lady’s face. 

“Open the blinds a little, Thomas,” said a rather 
thin and tired voice. ‘And after that you may 


” 





go. 
The increased light enabled her to see the speak- 
er’s face. 


It was narrow, with drooping eyelids, 





and a mass of blonde frizzled hair matted rather 
low over the forehead. It was not unlike a faded 
wild rose, whose gauzy leaves have once been pink 
and pretty, but will never regain their lost tints of 
youth. 

“There, that will do, Thomas,” said the lady, 
with languor and yet with command in her tones. 
“So you are that little country cousin of ours, 
eh?” she continued, addressing the new-comer. 
“Let me think; what is your name? Oh yes, I 
remember—Rachel. Such a countrified little name! 





Well, you’re not so small as I expected to find you. 
Come nearer; I want to have a better look at you. 
Don't be afraid.” 

“T am not afraid,” said Rachel, moving quite 
near to the lounge where the lady lay. 

Her fear had indeed wholly fled. It was not a 
feeling by any means common with her. It had 
been at the worst more like the dismay born of un- 
certainty. And a natural self-reliance that the girl 
possessed caused it to vanish, as she now quietly 
advanced. Those who knew her well never called 
her timid. Among her friends and neighbors in 
Danton, Rachel had long been accredited with 
quick perceptions, good sense, and the ability to 
express her thoughts, far beyond her years. Her 
nature was one of those that grow and mature 
early. She had an intense love of truth, which 
had been strengthened by the early training of 
her dead aunt, and which was of such inherent 
and sturdy vigor that in almost any surroundings 
it would have thriven and prospered. She pos- 
sessed great courage too, and this, with her ex- 
treme self-reliance, made her character all the 
more remarkable for its union of purity and 
strength. 

“Oh, so you have opinions of your own, my 


from rising, for 1 am dreadfully tired this morn- 
ing.” 

“Yes, I'll excuse you,” said Rachel. She did 
not know just what else to say, and she replied to 








what struck her as a perfectly direct question, in 
spite of its careless mode of utterance. 

The lady burst into a laugh. Her slender hand 
was holding Rachel’s while she did so. ‘I’m very 
much obliged to you for excusing me,” she ex- 
claimed. Here she dropped Rachel’s hand. “Of 
course you know me, don’t you? I’m your Aunt 
Isabel,—Mrs. Merivale.” 

“JT did not know it,” said Rachel, softly. She 
was looking straight into the lady’s face, with her 
dark blue eyes, which would have seemed bold if 





| they had not been so frankly innocent and uncon- 
scious. ‘But I supposed that you were my aunt,” 
she added. 

Mrs. Merivale was exceedingly amused, and 
gave another laugh, which she soon checked, per- 
haps because of a hurt look that stole into her 
niece’s face. ‘There, my dear,” she said, in her 
tired yet amiable way, “go and take off your hat 
and wraps. You can lay them on the chair yon- 
der. I suppose your trunk will arrive soon? I 
didn’t expect to find you so pretty. 

“Your cousins, Blanche and Julian, will soon be 
here. I hope you will like them; though I am 
afraid it will be some time before you will get used 
to our ways. 
she will be fourteen next April. She is full of 
whims and caprices, is my Blanche. Little Julian 
does not count. He is only to be regarded as a 
savage—a kind of bad little imp. We can do 
nothing with him; we have spoiled him, and 
must, I suppose, accept the consequences. But 





nine his last birthday. 

“You will dine with both your cousins upstairs 
at six; they always dine at six. The rest of us 
| dine at seven. The children sometimes come in to 


| maid, Katrine. 


“T was very distressed to hear of your poor 


Blanche is almost your own age; | 


| quae death. And then that mortgage, and the 
| forced sale of the property, and you being left 


with scarcely a penny, and your having to live 
with friends in the village till the funeral was over 
—it all caused me great discomfort. Of course 
you expected some of us to come on and get you, 
but really, I cou/d not find time, between my en- 
gagements and my headaches. And then your 
Uncle George is always so deep in business! He 
is a banker, you know, and spends hours every 
day in Wall Street. But now that you are here, 
safe and sound, it makes no difference, of course. 
If Thad known what train you meant to take, I 
would have sent one of the servants to meet you. 
As it is, my dear, I hope your baggage is all right. 
Sut I don’t doubt you have attended to its proper 
delivery. You seem to me quite a clever young 
creature. We thought your last note very pretty, 
and so well expressed! We want vou to be happy 
here. 

“T’ve arranged for Katrine to teach you every 
day. She teaches Julian, but not Blancke. Blanche 
goes to Madame Laurent’s school. Well, have 
vou taken off your things? There, now get that 
little stool yonder, and come and talk with = me. 
I meant to take a longer nap, but your arrival has 
quite wakened me, and so” —— 

Here Mrs. Merivale paused, slightly lifting her- 
self from her embroidered pillow in the attitude of 
one who listens. 

“Ah!” she soon proceeded, “there are the chil- 
dren. Iam sure that I just heard Julian laugh. 
There's no mistaking that boy’s laugh; it is like 
the notes of a fife, it’s so sharp.” 

Almost instantly after this the door was opened 
with an abrupt turn of its knob, and Master Julian 
appeared, dancing into the room with madcap 
haste, and followed much more slowly by lis more 
sedate elder sister. , 

The boy came to a sudden pause, however, 
when he saw Rachel. He stood perfectly still, 
staring at her with a steadiness that it would have 
been flattering to call unmannerly. He was very 
thin, with his mother’s narrow face, only much 
paler than she, and his bright black eyes were 
circled by dark, unhealthy marks. 

He wore a huge white lace collar, which fell 
nearly to his tiny shoulders, and a fanciful doub- 
let, slashed and trimmed quaintly. His little elf- 
ish face peered from under a great felt hat, with 
rolling brim and a huge red feather. His lean lit- 
tle legs were cased in crimson stockings, and just 
above his knees bulged the full folds of his short 
breeches. 

He looked like a child who had stepped from 
an old portrait of some dead French or English 
king’s son; and yet he was the type, in appear- 
ance, of a little New York boy, born and reared 
by fashionable, wealthy parents; such a boy as 
may be seen of an afternoon on Fifth Avenue, 
where he had just been walking. 

“Oho!” he presently cried, in a voice as thin as 
his own slight body. “So you’re our Cousin 
Rachel? Why, you ain’t a little girl a bit! 
You’re as big as my sister Ida. She’s a young 
lady, and goes out to parties. She isn’t a little 
girl, like Blanche here. But you never went to 
parties; you’re from somewhere off in the coun- 
try. I hate the country! Some boys like it. I 
don’t; I hate it!” 

Rachel looked at the elfish face, with its spark- 
ling black eyes and its queer, scornful smile. All 
her sense of suspense about meeting her new rela- 
tions had fled. She had rarely in her life felt a 
strong, vehement dislike for any person; but for 
a moment, as she looked at her little cousin, she 
experienced a feeling of repugnance that she had 
never known before. Then, as she looked at him, 
a sense of pity followed. How frail and small he 
was! How pale! Surely he deserved only her 
| pity! 
| ‘You shouldn’t hate the country,” she said, 
| quietly. “If you knew it, you would find a great 
| deal about it to love.” 

Julian put either hand on his hips, in a comic 
| but most unchildish way. He thrust out his chin, 
| and winked both his little sharp eyes. He looked 
very wise, very like the imp that his mother had 





he is merely a child,—a baby, in fact; he wag but | called him, as he performed this ill-bred act. 


“T’ll tell you why I hate the country!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I'll tell you if you want to know. It’s 
| because there are so few people there to speak of! 
| And the few little boys I saw there don’t dress as 


dear ?” said the lady, with a soft, cool little laugh. | dessert-—when they are good, which is not always. | I do. They’re shabby; so are the girls. Every- 
“There, shake hands with me, and excuse me! They are walking on the avenue now with our | thing is shabby. We went there once. It was a 


good while ago—it was last summer.” 
“Julian!” called his mother from the lounge. 
“Julian, be quiet!” 
“We went to Lockwood!” cried Julian, heedlesa 
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of a voice which he seldom heeded or obeyed. 
“Lockwood is somewhere on a large island. So 
papa said. I don’t know where it is. They thought 
I was ill, and wanted the air. I don’t know what 
they meant by ‘wanting the air;’ I have all the air 
that I want here in New York, or in Newport. We 
always went to Newport every other summer. I 
love Newport. I can tell you, that’s the place. 
It’s like New York, only better. You hardly ever 
meet shabby people there. Katrine takes us to 
the Casino and the Polo Grounds, and I drive with 
Sister Ida, sometimes, in the pony-carriage on 
Bellevue Avenue; and 1”— 

“Be quiet, Julian!” said another voice, at this 
point. And now Julian, though he pursed his 
mouth, really obeyed. 

“I am Blanche,” said the owner of this name to 
Rachel, as she came forward with an extended 
hand. “Perhaps mamma has told you about me. 
I hear that 1 am nearly your own age, but you are 
so much taller than I, that I can’t help feeling a 
good deal younger.” 

Rachel shook her head. ‘*You seem to me older 
than I am,” she said, frankly. 

It was true. Her cousin Blanche, though not so 
tall as herself, had a half tired, half indolent mode 
of carrying her head, of making her little self-pos- 
sessed gestures, of smiling, nodding, even walk- 
ing, that easily accounted for Rachel’s decis- 
ion. 

Blanche was very tastefully but too richly 
dressed for a girl of her years. It seemed to Ra- 
chel that she would have been pretty if she had 
not worn so weary and even disdainful an ex- 
pression. Her hair and eyes were both light; her 
mouth was shaped like the curves in the petals of 
a flower; her chin had a dimple which one no- 
ticed, as one would notice the crease in a rose’s 
leaf. But something as chilly as a film of hoar- 
frost appeared to cover Blanche’s face, as it cov- 
ered her whole mien. 

“She is proud,” thought Rachel. “She will 
never like me; I am sure she thinks I am beneath 
her, and is sorry I am here. If I were not her 
cousin, she wouldn’t notice me.” 

Just then her Aunt Isabel spake with something 
like actual decision in her tones. “Blanche, take 
Rachel upstairs, and show her the room she is to 
occupy. Julian, you must either treat your 
cousin with politeness, or you shall be put to 
bed at six. Remember, though you scream and 
kick,—as you often do,—you shall be put to bed, 
just the same. Blanche, you understand. After 
you have had your dinner, my dear,—you and 


Rachel,—you shall both of you come in to des- 
sert. We dine alone this evening.” 


Rachel left the room with Blanche. Julian fol- 
lowed in silence; his mother’s late words had 
wrought their solid if unlasting effect. 

Rachel was shown the room she was to occupy 
alone. It was not large, but its nicety and charm 
of appointment left nothing to be desired. 

Blanche spoke very little while accompanying 
her cousin on this needful errand. Julian had dis- 
appeared, but Katrine had taken his place. 

Katrine was a tall French woman, with a sallow 
face and very black eyes. She spoke in broken 
English to Rachel, and treated her with great po- 
liteness. She did not seem quite like a nurse, or 
yet quite like a governess. 

The six o'clock dinner was served in a room not 
far away from the one assigned to Rachel. There 
was a round table, and a female servant waited 
upon it. Katrine sat at its head, and served the 
food. Rachel, who had eaten very little all day 
long, relished the dainty dishes placed before her. 
She had never tasted such palatable food till 
now. She did not know that her uncle, like not a 
few wealthy New Yorkers, paid one man of fine 
intelligence, who had made good cookery both a 
study and an art, a very large yearly sum just to 
supervise the preparation of all food that was 
served in the house. 

While they were at dinner, Julian kept a per- 
sistent stare upon Rachel’s face. Once or twice he 
broke into a peevish grumble at the excellent re- 
past placed in front of him, and either Katrine or 
Blanche would administer to him a reproof in 
sharply-spoken French. Rachel could not under- 
stand the language, but she realized its sharpness, 
and recollected the threat given not long ago by 
her Aunt Isabel. 

At the conclusion of dinner, Katrine turned to 
her and said, in broken English,— 

“You may go to your room, mademoiselle, if 
you so wish. I will call you whea Monsieur and 
Madame Merivale desire that you shall join them 
at dessert.” 

Rachel at once rose. Just as she left the room, 
she heard the shrill, piping voice of Julian ery 
aloud,—“She’s pretty, but she’s a country-girl. 
You can see that by the way she acts, and the 
way her clothes fit her!” 

Like a swift echo to these words came the gusty 
French rejoinder of Katrine. But Rachel passed 
quickly to her own room, and closed the door. 

She was not easily given to tears. But now they 
rushed to her eyes. She sank beside the clean, 
fresh little bed prepared for her, and buried her 
face in both hands. She was remembering her 
peaceful past, the pleasant old homestead, and 

the dead aunt whom she had dearly loved. 

These grand New York relations seemed so far 
away from her in their habits and manners! She 
felt disappointed, stung, repulsed. But she wanted 
with all her heart to try and make them like 
her. 

“And I shall try,” she said to herself, “for they 


are all I have left on earth, who are near to me.” 
Not long afterward there was a knock at her door. 
The voice of Katrine followed it, saying,— 

“Mademoiselle, are you ready to go down stairs, 
and see your uncle and your other cousins ?” 

“My other cousins!” thought poor Rachel, with 
dismay. “I recollect that there are two other 
cousins, Ida and Frank, whom I have not yet 
seen.” 

She promptly rose, and said with a voice which 
she tried to make quite firm and calm,— 

“Yes, lam ready. I will be with you in a mo- 
ment.” 

(To be continued.) 
—_————~+or—_____——_- 


For the Companion. 


A STAR, 


Soft shadows on the woody pathways lie 
That mock the leaves, within whose covert dim 
The whippoorwill pours forth her plaintive hymn, 
And sings the sleepy world a lullaby; 
Across the meadow comes the cricket’s cry, 
And overhead white clouds in blue seas swim; 
One star gleams clear at the horizon’s rim,— 
A jewel on the bosom of the sky. 
Perchance some mariner, far out at sea, 
Beholding this, sails down the briny track 
With hope reflected from this constant gem; 
While, full of wondering, it carries me | 
Down through the paths of time, and beckons back 
Those three wise journeyers to Bethlehem, 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
————_+or——__—_ 
For the Companion. 
BORROWING A HAMMER. 
By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
On a certain bold crag that juts far over the steep 


wooded slopes of Cross Mountain a red light was seen 
one moonless night in June. Sometimes it glowed 


THE YOUTH’S 


| had been talking of him, and of no one else. 





intensely among the gray mists which hovered above 
the deep and sombre valley; sometimes it faded. Its 
life was the breath of the bellows, for a blacksmith’s 
shop stands close beside the road that rambles along | 
the brink of the mountain. 

Generally after sunset the forge is dark and silent. | 
So when three small boys, approaching the log-hut 

through the gloomy woods, heard the clink! clank! 

clink! clank! of the hammers, and the metallic echo 

among the cliffs, they stopped short in astonishment. 

“Thar now!” exclaimed Abner Ryder, desperately ; 

“dad’s at it fur true!’ 

**Mebbe he’ll go away artera while, Ab,” suggested 

Jim Gryce, another of the small boys. ‘Then that’ll 

gin us our chance.” 

“Waal, I reckon we kin stiffen up our hearts ter 

wait,” said Ab, resignedly. 

All three sat down on the log a short distance above 

the shop, and presently they became so engrossed in 

their talk that they did not notice when the black- 

smith, in the pauses of his work, came to the door 

for a breath of air. They failed to discreetly lower 

their voices, and thus they had a listener on whose 

attention they had not counted. 

“Ye see,” observed Ab, in a high, shrill pipe, “dad 

sets a heap o’ store by his tools. But dad, ye know, 

air a mighty slack-twisted man. He gits his tools 

lost, an’ [reprehensively] he wastes his nails. An’ 

then he ’lows ez how it war me ez done it.” 

He paused impressively in virtuous indignation. A 

murmur of surprise and sympathy rose from his com- 

panions. Then he recommenced. 

“Dad air the crankiest man on Cross Mounting! 
He won’t lend me none o’ his tools nowadays—not 
even that thar litue hammer o’ his’n. An’ I’m 
obleeged ter hev that thar little hammer an’ some 
nails ter fix a box fur them young squir’ls what we 
cotched. So we'll jes’ hev ter go ter his shop of a 
night when he is away, an’—an’—an’ borry it!” 

The blacksmith, a tall, powerfully-built man, and 
of an aspect far from jocular, leaned slightly out of 
the door, peering in the direction where the three 
tow-headed urchins sat on the log. Then he glanced 
within at a leather strap, as if he appreciated the ap- 
propriateness of an intimate relation between these 
objects. 

But there was no time for pleasure now. 
back in his shop in a moment. 

His next respite was thus entertained. 

“What makes him work so of a night?” asked Jim 
Gryce. 

“Waal,” explained Ab, in his usual high key, “he 
rid ter the Settlemint this mornin’; he hev been a- 
foolin’ round thar all day, an’ the crap air jes’ a-suf- 
ferin’ fur work! So him an’ Uncle Tobe air layin’ 
thar ploughs in the shop now, kase they air goin’ ter 
run around the corn ter-morrer. Workin’, though, 
goes powerful hard with dad enny time. I tole old 
Bob Peachin that when I war ter mill this evenin’. 
Him an’ the t’other men thar laffed mightily at dad. 
An’ I laffed too!” 

There was an angry gleam in Stephen Ryder’s stern 
black eyes as he turned within, seized the tongs and 
thrust a piece of iron among the coals, while Tobe, 
who had been asleep in the window at the back of 
the shop, rose reluctantly and plied the bellows. The 
heavy panting broke forth simultaneously with the 
red flare that quivered out into the dark night. Pres- 
ently it faded; the hot iron was whisked upon the 
anvil, fiery sparks showered about as the rapid blows 
fell, and the echoing crags kept time with rhythmic 
beats to the clanking of the sledge and the clinking 
of the hand-hammer. The stars, high above the far- 
stretching Cumberland Mountains, seemed to throb 
in unison until suddenly the blacksmith dealt a sharp 
blow on the face of the anvil as a signal to his 
“striker,” and the forge was silent. 

As he leaned against the jamb of the door, mechan- 
ically adjusting his leather apron, he heard Ab’s voice 
again. 

“Old Bob say he aint no ’count sca’cely. He ‘lowed 
ez he hed knowed him many a year, an’ fund him a 
sneakin’, deceivin’ critter.” 

The blacksmith was erect ina moment, every fibre 
tense. 

“That aint the wust,” Ab gabbled on. “Old Bob 
say, though ’taint known ginerally, ez he air gin ter 
thievin’. Old Bob ‘lowed ter them men, hangin’ 
round the mill, ez he air the biggest thief on Cross 


He was 





Mounting!” 


| estimation he was held. And he had fancied himself, 


| boys who had ornamented the log earlier in the even- 
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uously to his head, then seemed to ebb swiftly away. | 
That this should be said of him to the loafers at the 
mill! These constituted his little world. And he 
valued his character as only an honest man can. 

He was amazed at the boldness of this lie. It had 
been openly spoken in the presence of his son. One 
might have thought the boy would come directly to 
him. But there he sat, glibly retailing it to his small 
comrades! It seemed all so strange, that Stephen 
Ryder fancied there was surely some mistake. In the 
next moment, however, he was convinced that they 


“I tole old Bob ez how I thought they oughtn’t ter 
be so hard on him, ez he wan’t there to speak fur his- 
self.” 

All three boys giggled weakly, as if this were witty. 

“But old Bob ‘lowed ez ennybody mought know 
him by his name. An’ then he told me that old say- 
in’,— 

” “ ‘Stephen, Stephen, so deceivin’, 
That old Satan can’t believe him!’” 

Here Ben Gryce broke in, begging the others to go 
home, and come to “borry” the hammer the next 
night. Ab agreed to the latter proposition, but still 
sat on the log and talked. ‘Old Bob say,” he re- 
marked, cheerfully, “that when he do git ’em, he 
shakes ’em—shakes the life out’n ’em!” 

This was inexplicable. Stephen Ryder pondered 
vainly on it for an instant. But the oft reiterated 
formula, “Old Bob say,” caught his ears, and he was 
absorbed anew in Ab’s discourse. 

“Old Bob says ez my mother air one of the best wom- 
en in this world. But she air so gin ter humoring 
every critter a-nigh her, an’ tends ter ’em so much, 
an’ feeds ’em so high an’ hearty, ez they jes’ gits 
good fur nothin’ in this world. That’s how kem she 
air eat out’n house an’ home now. Old Bob say ez 
how he air the hongriest critter! Say he jes’ despise 
ter see him comin’ round of meal-times. Old Bob say 
ef he hev got enny good lef’? in him, my mother will 
kill it out yit with kindness.” 

The blacksmith felt, as he turned back into the 
shop and roused the sleepy-headed “striker,”’ that 
within the hour all the world had changed for him. 
These coarse taunts were enough to showin what 


in countryfied phrase, “respected by all,” and had 
been proud of his standing! 

So the bellows began to sigh and pant once more, 
and kept the red light flaring athwart the darkness. 
The people down in the valley looked up at it, glow- 
ing like a star that had slipped out of the sky and 
lodged somehow on Cross Mountain, and wondered 
what Stephen Ryder could be about so late at night. 
When he left the shop, there was no sign of the 


ing. He walked up the road to his house, and found 
his wife sitting alone in the rickety little porch. 
‘“‘Hev that thar boy gone ter bed?” he asked. 
“Waal,” she slowly drawled, in a soft, placid voice, 
“he kem hyar ’bout ’n haffen hour ago so nigh crazed 
ter go ter stay all night with Jim an’ Benny Gryce 
ez I hed ter let him. Old man Gryce rid by hyar in 
his wagon on his way home from the Settlemint. So 
Ab went off with the Gryce boys an’ thar gran’dad.”’ 
Thus the blacksmith concluded his tools were not 
liable to be ‘‘borrowed” to-night. He had a scheme 
to insure their safety for the future, but in order to 
avoid his wife’s remonstrances on Ab’s behalf, he told 
her nothing of it, nor of what he had overheard. 
Early the next morning he set out for the mill, in- 
tending to confront ‘‘old Bob” and demand retrac- 
tion. The road down the deep wild ravine was 
rugged, and he jogged along slowly until at last he 
came within sight of the crazy, weather-beaten old 
building tottering precariously on the brink of the 
impetuous torrent which gashes the mountain-side. 
Crags tower above it; vines and mosses cling to its 
walls; it is a dank, cool, shady place, but noisy 
enough with the turmoil of its primitive machinery, 
and the loud, hoarse vuices of the loungers striving 
to make themselves heard above the uproar. 

There were several of these idle mountaineers aim- 
lessly strolling among the bags of corn and wheat 
that were piled about. Long, dusty cobwebs hung 
from the rafters. Sometimes a rat, powdered white, 
and rendered reckless by high living, raced boldly 
across the floor. The golden grain poured ceaselessly 
through the hopper, and leaning against it was a tall, 
stoop-shouldered man of some forty-odd years of age, 
with a floury smile lurking in his beard, and a twinkle 
in the good-humored eyes overhung by heavy meally 
eyebrows. 

“Waal, Steve,” yelled the miller, shambling for- 
ward as the blacksmith appeared in the doorway. 
“Come ’longin. Whar’s yer grist?” 

“TI hev got no grist!” thundered Steve, sternly. 

“Waal—ye’re jes’ ez welcome,” said the miller, not 
noticing the rigid lines of the set, swarthy face, ac- 
cented here and there by a cinder, nor the fierceness 
of the intent dark eyes. 

“TI reckon I’m powerful welcome!”’ sneered Stephen 
Ryder. 

The tone attracted ‘old Bob’s” attention. 
ails ye, Steve?” he asked, surprised. 

“I’m a deceivin’, sneakin’ critter—hey?” shouted 
the visitor, shaking his big blackened fist—he had in- 
tended to be calm, but his long-repressed fury had 
found vent at last. 

The miller drew back hastily, astonishment and 
fear mingled in a pallid paste, as it were, with the 
flour on his face. 

The six startled on-lookers stood as if petrified. 
“Ye say I’m a thief!—a thief !—a THIEF!” 

With the odious word he made a frantic lunge at 
the miller, who dodged his strong right arm at the 

moment when his foot struck against a bag of corn 
lying on the floor and he stumbled. He recovered his 
equilibrium instantly. But the six by-standers had 
seized him. 

‘Hold him hard, folkses!” cried honest Bob Peach- 
in. “Hold hard! Ill tell ye what ails him—though 


“What 


seen in his childhood a man reputed to be suddenly 
bereft of reason, but whom he believed was entirely 
sane, bound hand and foot, and every word, every 
groan, every effort to free himself, accounted the dem. 
onstration of a maniac. This fate was imminent for 
him. They were seven to one. He trembled as he 
felt their hands pressing upon the swelling muscles 
of his limbs. With an abrupt realization of his great 
strength he waited for a momentary relaxation of 
their clutch, then with a mighty wrench he burst 
loose from them, flung himself upon his mare, and 
dashed off at full speed. 

He did no work that afternoon, although the corn 
was “suffering.” He sat after dinner smoking his 
pipe on the porch of his log-cabin, while he moodily 
watched the big shadow of Cross Mountain creeping 
silently over the wooded valley as the sun got on thx 
down-grade. Deep glooms began to lurk among the 
ravines of the great ridge opposite. The shimmering 
blue summits in the distance were purpling. A red 
bird, alert, crested and with a brilliant eye, perched 
idly on the vines about the porch, having relinquished 
for the day the job of teaching a small stubby imita- 
tion of himself to fly. The shocks of wheat in the 
bare field close by had turned a rich red gold in the 
lengthening rays before Stephen Ryder realized that 
night was close at hand. 

All at once he heard a discordant noise up the road 
which he knew Ab Ryder called “singing,” and pres- 
ently the boy appeared in the distance, his mouth 
stretched, his tattered hat stuck on the back of his 
tow-head, his bare feet dusty, his homespun cotton 
trousers rolled up airily about his knees, his single 
suspender supporting the structure. His father 
laughed a little at sight of him, rather sardonically it 
must be confessed, and saying to his wife that he in- 
tended to go to the shop for awhile, he rose and 
strolled off down the road. 

When supper was over, however, Ab was immensely 
relieved to see that his father had no idea of continu- 
ing his work. Consequently the usual routine was to 
be expected. Generally, when summoned to the 
evening meal, the blacksmith hastily plunged his 
head in water, thrust off his leather apron, and went 
up to the house without more ado. He smoked after- 
wards, and lounged about, enjoying the relaxation 
after his heavy work. He did not go down to lock 
the shop until bed-time, when he was shut{ing up the 
house, the stable and the corn-crib for the night. In 
the interval the shop stood deserted and open, and 
this custom was the basis of Ab’s opportunity. ‘To- 
night there seemed to be no deviation from it. He 
ascertained that his father was smoking his pipe on 
the porch. Then he went down the road and sat on 
the log near the shop to wait for the other boys who 
were to share the risks and profits of borrowing the 
hammer. 

All was still—so still! He fancied that he could 
hear the tumult of the torrent far away as it dashed 
over the rocks. A dog suddenly began to bark in the 
black, black valley—then ceased. He was vaguely 
overawed with the “big mountings” for company and 
the distant stars. He listened eagerly for the first 
cracking of brush which told him that the boys were 
near at hand. 

Then all three crept along cautiously among the 
huge boles of the trees, feeling very mysterious and 
important, and as if they were getting much the bet- 
ter of the blacksmith. When they reached the rude 
window, Ab sat for a moment on the sill peering into 
the intense blackness within. 

“It air dark thar, fur true, Ab,’ said Jim Gryce, 
growing faint-hearted. ‘“Le’s go back.” 

“Naw, sir! Naw, sir!’ protested Ab, resolutely. 
“I’m on the borry!” 

“How kin we find that thar little hammer in sech a 
dark place?” urged Jim. 

“Waal,” explained Ab, in his high key, “dad air 
mightily welded ter his cranky notions. An’ he al- 
ways leaves every tool in the same place edzactly ev- 
ery night. Bound fur me /” he continued in shrill ex- 
ultation as he slapped his lean leg, “I know whar that 
thar little hammer air sot ter roost!” 

He jumped down from the window inside the shop, 
and cut a wiry caper. 

“I’m a man o’ bone an’ muscle!”’ he bragged. ‘Kin 
do ennything.” 

The other boys followed more quietly. But they 
had only groped a little distance when Jim Gryce set 
up a sharp yelp of pain. 

“Shet yer mouth—ye pop-eyed catamount!’’ Ab ad- 
monished him. ‘‘Dad will hear an’—ah-h-h!”—his own 
words ended in a shriek. “Oh, my!” vociferated the 
“man of bone and muscle,” who was certainly, too, a 
man of extraordinary lung-power. “Oh, my! The 
ground is hot—hot ez iron!—oh my !—they always tole 
me that Satan would ketch me—an’ oh my! now he 
hev done it!” 

He joined the “pop-eyed catamount” in a lively 
dance with their bare feet on the hot iron bars which 
were scattered about the ground in every direction. 
These were heated, so that they might not really 
scorch the flesh, but would touch the feelings, and 
perhaps the conscience. 

As the third boy’s scream rent the air, and told that 
he, too, had encountered a torrid experience, AD 
Ryder became suddenly aware that there was some 
one beside themselves in the shop. He could see noth- 
ing; he was only vaguely conscious of an unexpected 
presence, and he fancied that it was in the corner by 
the barrel of water. 

All at once a gruff voice broke forth. 

“I’m on the borry!” it remarked with fierce face- 
tiousness. “I want ter borry a boy—no! a man 0° 
bone an’ muscle—fur *bout a minit an’ a quarter!” 

A strong hand seized Ab by his collar. He felt him 
self swept through the air, soused head foremost into 
the barrel of water, then thrust into a corner where 
he was thankful to find there was no more hot iron. 

“I want to borry another boy!” said the gruff voice. 
And the “‘pop-eyed catamount” was duly ducked. 

‘’Twould pleasure me some ter borry another!” the 





ye mustn’t let on ter him—he air tetched in the 
head!” 

He winked at them with a confidential intention as 
he roared this out, forgetting, in his excitement, that 
mental infirmity does not impair the sense of hear- 
ing. 

This folly on his part was a salutary thing for 
Stephen Ryder. It calmed him instantly. He felt 
that he had need for caution. A fearful vista of possi- 





The strong man trembled. His blood rushed tumult- 





bilities opened before him. He remen:bered having 





| voice declared with grim humor. 

But Ben was a mere snip of a boy, the youngest and 
smallest, and only led into mischief by the others. 
They never knew that the blacksmith relented when 

his turn came, and that he got a mere sprinkle in com- 
parison with their total immersion. 

Then Stephen Ryder set out for home followed by 4 
dripping procession. 

“I'll Varn ye ter ‘borry’ my tools ’thout leave!” he 
vociferated as he weat along. 
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When they had reached the house he faced round 
sternly on Ab. 

“Why n’t ye kem an’ tell me ez how the miller say 
I war a sneakin’, deceivin’ critter, an’—an’—an’ a 
thief !” 

His wife dropped the dish she was washing, and it 
broke unheeded upon the hearth. 

Ab stretched his eyes and mouth in amazement. 

“Qld Bob Peachin never tole me no sech word sence 
I been born!” he declared flatly. 

“Then what ailed ye ter go an’ tell sech a lie ter 
Gryce’s boys las’ night jes’ down thar outside o’ the 
shop?” 

Ab stared at him, evidently bewildered. 

“Ye tole ’em,” continued the blacksmith, striving 
to refresh his memory, “‘ez Bob Peachin say ez how 
ye mought know I war deceivin’ by my bein’ named 
Stephen—an’ that I war the hongriest critter—an’,”’— 

«**Twar the t-a-a-a-rrier!”’ shouted Ab, “the little rat 
tarrier ez we war a-talkin’ ’bout. He hev been named 
Steve these six year, old Bob say. He gimme the dog 
yestiddy, ’kase I ‘lowed ez the rats war eatin’ us out 
’n house an’ home, an’ my mother hed fed up that old 
tom-cat o’ our ’n till he won’t look ata mice. Old 
Bob warned me, though, ez Steve, the tarrier, air a 
mighty thief an’ deceivin’ ginerally. Old Bob say he 
reckons my mother will spile the dog with feedin’ 
him, an’ kill out what little good he hev get lef’ in 
him with kindness. But I tuk him, an’ brung him 
home ennyhow. An’ las’ night arter we hed got 
through talkin’ ’bout borryin’ (he looked embar- 
rassed) the little hammer, we tuk ter talkin’ bout the 
tarrier. An’ yander he is now, asleep on the chil’ren’s 
bed!” 

A long pause ensued. 

“M’ria,” said the blacksmith, meekly, “chev ye tuk 
notice how the gyarden truck air a-thrivin’? ’Pears 
like ter me az the peas air a-fullin’ up consider’ble.” 

And so the subject changed. 

He had it on his conscience, however, to explain 
the matter to the miller. For the second time Old 
Bob Peachin, and the men at the mill, “laffed mighti- 
ly at dad.””, And when Ab had recovered sufficiently 
from the exhaustion attendant upon borrowing a 
hammer, he “laffed too.” 








For the Companion. 


IN THE SOUDAN. 


Entertainments at Sheik Jaafar’s. 


Sheik Jaafar, of whom I have given some account 
in a previous paper, was a very early riser. It seemed 
to be his delight to be astir and to walk abroad in the 
cool of the morning, to see dawn brighten to sunrise, 
and to mark the birth of a new day. <A handful of 
dates and a single mouthful of curds constituted his 
breakfast; he took neither coffee nor stimulants, and 
I recollect a remark he made concerning all such 
things : 

“They lift you up a little, but you fall back heavily.” 

For an hour he would pace up and down, his tall, 
erect, spare figure clad in white, a snowy turban on 
his head, presenting atruly venerable and dignified 
appearance. 

I often heard him in a not unmelodious voice hum- 
ming, sometimes singing, an Arabic hymn. The sim- 
ilarity of these songs to those loved and sung by 
devout men and women in Christian lands often 
struck me forcibly. A somewhat imperfect transla- 
tion of one of these frequently hummed stanzas may 
be given as follows: 

“Like sheep, we’re doomed to travel o’er 
The fated track to all assigned ; 


These follow those who went before, 
Aud leave the world to those behind.” 


When at length I had dressed and issued forth, his 
cheerful and hearty, ‘‘Allah’s blessing upon you, my 
son! May your whole day be bright as the morning!” 
was a benediction which thawed the heart to devo- 
tion. 

The evening hour, with the glory of desert sunsets, 
was not less pleasant. Though there are no public 
schools in the Soudan, the children do not grow up 
without instruction. There is an excellent system of 
oral instruction. The parents carefully teach the 
children certain facts, historical and domestic. Chil- 
dren are also taught to repeat entire chapters from 
the Koran, and carefully to rehearse the facts of Mo- 
hammedan history. They learn, too, a great deal of 
the Arabian literature, in the form of stories, para- 
bles and legends. 

On the occasion of our most successful lion-hunt, 
the three sisters came out to meet us, and chanted a 
peculiar song of the fabled victory of an Arab over 
six lions who had made a league to destroy him. 
Upon this same occasion, too, Sheik Jaafar delivered 
an invective speech, ending in a defiant maledietion 
of Ebliss, the evil spirit which acts through the lion, 
to destroy the flocks of the faithful. But of this hunt 
I must not fail to speak. 


In the Heart of the Desert. 


We went a long way, perhaps thirty-five or forty 
English miles, from Wadi Assain, in a south-westerly 
course from the Khor. We passedon the way large 
dome-shaped elevations of land, where there were 
ruins, very ancient, of a shrine or temple. 

The Arabs told me that their people knew nothing 
of the ruins; that they were there when their fathers 
came into the country. Achmet believed them to be 
of the time of Thebes and Luxor, places which he 
had seen. 

After seven hours in the desert, we came to an oasis 
called Seekar, where lived Cassim, a poor relation of 
the sheik’s family. The oasis was land-marked by a 
very lofty brown rock, at the foot of which, on the 
north side, rose a group of four palms. 

There were three smaller rocks near by, between 
two of which stood a baobab, and a little farther on 
two dhoum palms. A beautiful little “eye of the des- 
ert,” as the Arabs poetically describe a spring, bub- 
bled up at the base of one of the rocks. Buta great 
bank of sand, half a mile to the north-eastward, 
was advancing slowly with every wind from that 
quarter, and threatened in time to drift quite over 
the little spring and the palms. 

Eight hundred or a thousand yards to the south- 
west was the white, dry bed of a pond, where brack- 


two miles or more farther off rose a range of red, 
rust-colored hills, where steep crags showed their 
rough faces. 


Watching for Lions. 


We watched for lions that night from the top of 
the high rock, having tethered a sheep fora lure. It 
was a poor night for hunting, for though the moon 
rose at a little before nine o’clock, there was a singu- 
lar desert haze—either dust or smoke—in the air. 
Several lions were heard roaring at a distance; and 
at about eleven o’clock one of them approached with- 
in five or six hundred yards, and lay down on a little 
sand hillock. It watched the sheep, or else the rock 
on which we sat, for an hour or more. Jaafar’s 
nephew, Meslemeh, who had accompanied Marwan, 
Achmet and myself on this excursion, slipped down 
from the rock, and crept forward to the bowlder near 
the spring; but the lion, which had plainly seen us, 
rose leisurely and stalked majestically away, before 
the young Arab could get aim. 

Although we saw other lions, later in the night, we 
could not get a shot at one of them. Disappointed at 
our ill success, we retired for a nap of two or three 
hours, after which we set off—a little before sunrise— 
to reconnoitre the caves in the hills out to the south- 
west. Cassim, who had told us of the dens there, led 
the way, as our guide; and Saad, my head camel ma a, 
and two others, one a negro, in the employ of Mar- 
wan, along with Hassein, Cassim’s uncle, came be- 
hind, as gun-bearers; for in addition to my three “ten 
bore” rifles, I had on this occasion brought up from 
Khartoum four common military rifles—* Reming- 
tons.”’ 

Cassim took us past the dry pond bed; and on pass- 








ing the thorn thickets, he threw stones 
into them, to startle out any game which 
might be there concealed. Nothing stirred, 
however; and we were, therefore, not a 
little surprised, after passing on fora short 
distance, to hear the negro who was far- 
thest in the rear, suddenly ery 
* Booti ! Booti !” (a lion, a lion!) 
Looking back, I saw a very large male 
lion, with a mane almost brushing the 
earth, standing at the edge of the last copse 
gazing quietly after us. The sun had not 
yet risen; but in the dawn we could see 
distinctly its great head and yellow sides. 
He was a splendid old fellow! 

Achmet exclaimed that it was a “father of lions.” 
The copse out of which it had issued was small; and 
therefore Marwan and I set off to walk round it, from 
the left-hand side, taking Hassein with us; while | 
Achmet and Cassim went out to the right, with Saad. | 
The camel men were bidden to stand still. Our plan 
was to surround the lion, on three sides, at least, so 
that he could not get away without giving some one 
a shot at him. 

Marwan andI had not gone more than half way 
round the copse, however, when we heard excited 
cries from the camel men! The lion had madea rush 
off toward the hills, and attempted to pass between 
them and Achmet’s party. The negro, who had one 
of the rifles, pluckily levelled it and fired, as did both 
Achmet and Cassim, and one of the three certainly 
hit the lion. 

The great beast, with a furious roar, bounded away. 
Marwan and I arrived round from back of the thorn 
scrub, only in time to see it escaping; and though we 
each sent a ball after the fleeing beast, it continued to 
make off at full spring for the hills. Hoping to de- 
spatch him, we followed his track up toward the hills. 
This we could easily do, as the line of its retreat was 
marked with blood. 


Some Curious Caves and Dens. 


out,— 


Those hills,as we drew nearer, presented a singular 
appearance. The lower and softer parts of the crags 
had been worn out by water, or other agents, into 
fantastically scalloped holes, like those sometimes 
seen on the sea-shore. And in many places these 
dark holes were manifestly caves of considerable 
depth. 

In one of these the lion had taken refuge; and as 
we came up, we could hear it roaring within. Sever- 
al other lions, somewhere in the caves, joined in the 
horrible refrain. 

Hassein and Saad, made timid by our previous ad- 
venture, drew back; but Cassim, more courageous, 
continued on and led us to one of the openings under 
the rocks. Nothing was visible, save a black hole. 
On going to the other side of the crags, we found sim- 
ilar caves and holes, at the same level. There was 
evidently aconnection between them, for Achmet, who 
had remained with Saad and Hassein on the other 
side, presently caught a glimpse of a lion and fired at 
it, standing at a little distance back from the holes. 
The report came through the caves; and almost at the 
same moment a lioness, followed by two whelps, 
bounded forth close to us, and ran at speed into the 
valley beyond. We fired four or five ahots after them, 





ish water stood for seme months of the year; and 


But our shots had routed out more lions on the oth- 
er side of the caves, as two shots from that quarter 
indicated. We hurriedly began climbing over the 
crags—spurred to still greater haste by two more shots 
and wild outcries. Getting to the top of the crags, a 
moment in advance of my two companions, I saw two 
lions just entering the thorn thickets, ten or twelve 
hundred yards away. 


Kings of the Desert, 


Achmet explained that he had wounded the smaller 
of the two lions; and we went at once to surround 
the thorn copse. Stones were thrown again by the 
score, and the thicket being not more than an acre 
in extent, I began to think that the brutes bad slunk | 
out of it, unobserved, when one of them suddenly | 
leaped forth and ran at great speed toward the larger | 
thicket near the dry lagoon bed. | 

Its course was betwixt where Marwan and I were 
standing, distant perhaps a hundred yards from either | 
of us, and my Arab friend had as yet had but a brief 
experience with rifles. He dropped instantly on one 
knee, however, as I had instructed him, and witha 
splendid “wing shot” struck the lion just beneath the 
ear. My own bullet did execution on its left shoul- 
der bone at the same instant; and with a smothered 
yelp, the tawny animal fell in a heap and expired. 

Our shout of triumph, or else the shots, startled the 
other lion out at the same instant, on the other side. 
Meslemeh shot at it, and a second or two after, Ach- 
met; but they failed to bring it down, and it regained 
the caves, 

The lion we had bagged was a good-sized male, 
with but a light mane, however, though its skin was 





of the true royal yellow tint. Cassim and Hassein 


IN THE SOUDAN, 


took off the hide for me, and preserved the teeth and 
claws. 

That night we watched again, but did not get a 
shot. Very early next morning, however, we found 
the old lion with the heavy mane of which I have al- 
ready spoken, badly wounded, and I let my two fel- 
low-sportsmen finish him with a couple of shots. 


<> 
or 





For the Companion, 


AN EXILE’S ESCAPE FROM SIBERIA. 


From the time of Peter the Great, Siberia has been 

the place of exile for those Russians who violate the 
laws of their country, or otherwise incur the displeas- 
ure of the Emperor and his officials. Men and women 
are sent there for all sorts of crimes, and sometimes 
for no crimes at all, and their sentences vary from 
simple banishment for two or three years up to hard 
labor for life. 
_ Some are condemned to labor in mines, others are 
employed upon roads or other public works; some 
become colonists, and must support themselves by 
farming or other out-door occupations, and others 
may do pretty nearly anything they choose, except to 
go out of the country. In ordinary times about ten 
thousand exiles are sent over the Ural Mountains, 
and distributed through that enormous area known 
as Asiatic Russia. 

Every revolution in Poland makes a great increase 
in the number of banished unfortunates; in some 
years more than twenty thousand Poles have been 
transported to Siberia, in consequence of their active 
or suspected efforts to secure the independence of 
their native land from Russian rule. 

Itis avery difficult matter for an exile to get out 
of Siberia without permission. The distances are 
great, the country is thinly settled, the roads are few, 
and the soldiers and police are very watchful. All 
the roads are carefully guarded, and nobody can travel 
without a passport. 

There is said to be a road, or rather a path, through 
Siberia known only to the exiles. It avoids all the 
regular lines of travel, and keeps away from the towns 
and villages; it winds over plains and among the 
mountains, through forests and along the banks of 
rivers, and is marked by notches cut in the trees, or 
by little mounds of earth and stones. 

This secret road is nearly two thousand miles long, 
and can only be travelled on foot. Those who follow 
it must endure great hardships, and the man who 


. 





| but did them no harm. 





told me about it said that more than half the exiles 


| who tried to escape by it were never heard of after- 

wards. They perish of cold or starvation, orsperhaps 
| they venture near the villages in search of food, and 
are caught by the police. The peasants of Siberia 
are generally very kind to the exiles; many of them 
place loaves of bread outside their windows at night, 
{so that an escaping exile can obtain food without 
showing himself. They also plant little patches of 
| turnips near their villages for the use of the runa- 
ways, but these patches are always destroyed by the 
soldiers when they find them. 

Several years ago a Russian gentleman, whom I 
met at the house of a friend in Paris, told me he had 
been an exile in Siberia, and had also visited Amer- 
ica. “I went from Siberia to America,” said he, with 
a smile, ‘‘and you may infer that I went without the 
Emperor’s permission.” 

“Of course I understand,” replied I, “that you es- 
caped from captivity.” 

“Quite right,” said he. 
was. 

“IT was charged with being concerned ina Nihilist 
conspiracy,” he continued, “but whether the charge 
was true or false is of no consequence at present. I 
was sentenced to fifteen years’ exile in the Province 
of Yakutsk, and was immediately started with a pur- 
ty of about fifty prisoners of all grades and kinds. 
We went by railway from St. Petersburg to Nijni 
Novgorod, then by steamboat to Kazan and Perm, 
and from Perm we walked over the Ural Mountains 
to Ekaterineburg. Some of the prisoners were in 
fetters and others were not; I was one of the former, 
and carried five pounds of iron chains that extended 
from each ankle to my waist, where they were fas- 
tened to an iron belt. With this encumbrance it was 
out of the question for me to think of running away. 
All who were fettered were obliged to wear their 
irons day and night, and every time a prisoner moved 
in his sleep the chains clanked horribly. 

“We travelled in all but the very worst weather, 
and slept at the stations which are stretched along the 
road at intervals of about fifteen miles. The stations 
are horribly dirty, and there is nothing but the bare 
floor to sleep upon, but we were so weary when night 
came that any sort of couch was welcome. Cabbage 
soup and barley, with black bread and an occasional 
piece of meat, composed our food, and there was gen- 
erally enough of it. 

“The object of exile is to provide a population for 
Siberia, and consequently the Government has no ob- 
ject in starving a prisoner on his way to execute his 
sentence. 

“Twas six months in reaching my destination, a 
small village a hundred miles from Yakutsk, and five 
thousand miles from St. Petersburg. The governor 
allotted mea piece of land, gave me the tools for cul- 
tivating the ground and building a house, and told 
me I would be supplied with provisions once a week 
for three years. At the end of that time I was ex- 
pected to have my land under cultivation, and must 
support myself. I could also catch fish in the rivers, 
and hunt for game in the forests, but under no circum- 
stances must I fail to report once a week to the Star- 
osta, or head man of the settlement. 

“The village contained a dozen houses, all occupied 
by exiles like myself. They were all without educa- 
tion or refinement, and, therefore, I could not obtain 
much companionship from them, but they showed the 
most kindly spirit, and gave me all the help they 
could. With their assistance I built a small house, 
and they showed me how to hunt and fish, and ina 
little while I was settled in my exile home. The Goy- 
ernment offered to bring my family to Siberia, but I 
declined the proposal; the wife and young children of 
an exile can always follow or accompany him at Gov- 
ernment expense, but they cannot return to Russia 
until his term of banishment has expired. This is 
done in order that the exile may be contented in Sibe- 
ria by having few or no ties to bind him to Europe. 

“The first thoughts of a prisoner are always directed 
to securing his freedom, and I was no exception to 
the rule. Not aday passed that I did not revolve in 
mind the possibilities of an escape, and the means for 
accomplishing it. 

“IT speedily abandoned all hopes of going back to 
European Russia on account of the enormous distance 
that separated me from my home, and the almost sure 
detection that would follow if I succeeded in reaching 
home. Then I turned my thoughts eastward, and de. 
cided that I would escape in that direction, but it was 
more than two years before I could execute my plan. 

“T developed a great fondness for hunting and trap- 
ping, and when I secured a particularly nice piece of 
game I presented it to the Starosta. 

“One day I told the Starosta I had found the traces 
of an unusually large sable, and hoped to secure the 
animal very soon. Eariy the next morning I left ey- 
ery thing as usual in my hut, and made the circuit of 
my traps; then I started in a northeasterly direction 
across the hills that bordered the valley of the river 
where our village lay. 

“While I was hurrying along with no thought ex- 
cept that of my newly gained freedom, a bend in the 
hills brought me face to face with the Starosta! 

«Where are you going; little brother?’ said he. 

“TI tried my best to appear calm, as I answered that 
I had a trapin that direction, and wanted to visit it. 

**T will go with you,’ said he. 

“IT was in a dilemma! I had no trap there, and 
what to do I did not know, but I soon hit upon a plan. 

“Tt was in the spring of the year, and there were 
holes in the ice on the streams. In crossing a stream 
I managed to fall into the water, and was wet to the 
skin. After soundly rating me for my carelessness, 
the Starosta abandoned the idea of going to the trap, 
and ordered me to go home and dry my garments, of 
which I had but one suit. 

“T waited another week, meantime setting two or 
three traps 1n localities that would give an excuse for 
long journeys in the direction of freedom. The next 
time I started I had better fortune, and got safely 
away. I felt that the Starosta had not suspected my 
intentions, and would not be alarmed about my dis- 
appearance for at least a fortnight; moreover, he 
might think I had fallen into the water again and 
been drowned. 

“When night came I was a good thirty miles away 
from my village. Not daring to light a fire, I passed 
the night very uncomfortably, after making my sup- 
per on some crusts of bread I had brought in my 
pockets, and the raw flesh of a partridge I had 





“And I will tell you how it 





knocked down with a stick. 
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“For fifteen days I was alone in the wilderness | 
of Siberia, living upon the birds which I killed 
with my bow, or caughtin snares. On the fifteenth 
day the birds were more shy than they had been, 
and I knew I was approaching a native camp. 
Sure enough, before sunset I descried a column 





AN 


EXILE’S ESCAF 


of smoke which led me directly to a village of | 
Tungusians, the Aboriginals that inhabit the re- 
gion bordering on the Arctic Ocean, and wander 
from place to place in search of pasturage for their 
vast herds of reindeer. 


“Some of them knew a few words of Russian, and | 


partly by conversation and partly by signs I told 
them I was the only survivor of a ship that had 
been wrecked on the coast of the Arctic Ocean. 
Ships have been lost there at different times, and 
my story was plausible enough; luckily the ab- 
sence of a common language saved me from a 
troublesome cross-examination. I asked them to 
take me toa Russian settlement, but to my great 
joy they said they were not going to one at present. 
‘They were intending to pass the summer on the 
shore of the Arctic Ocean, and would start for it 
the very next day. 

“My skill with the bow and arrow secured their 
friendship, and I was allowed to travel with them, 
and soon to join their tribe. Pretending to be one 
of them, I adopted their dress of deerskins and 
threw away my old clothing, as it might lead to 
my detection in case we encountered any Russian 
explorers. I wore my hair in Tungusian fashion, 
and stained my skin, so as to resemble my new 
friends as muchas possible, though I could not 
flatten my face nor turn my eyes up at the corners 
in true ‘Tungusian style. 

“It was two months from the time I met these 
aboriginals before we reached the Arctic Ocean; 
we made our camp close toa summer village of 
Chuckchees, the people inhabiting that part of 
Siberia near Behring’s Straits. With some of the 
Tungusians I visited the Chuckchee village, but 
soon returned in great alarm. I had met two Rus- 
sian traders in the village, and was consequently 
fearful of detection. One of them spoke to me in 
Russian, but I stared at him with an expression 
of ignorance, and replied with a few words of 
Tungusian. 

“Three days after we formed our camp, I went 
out in the morning and saw something which 
brought my heart into my throat. An American 
whale-ship was sailing along the coast, and not 
more than three miles from shore. 

“At the risk of being discovered by the Russian 
traders, I went again to the Chuckchee village, 
and persuaded the owner of a daidar, or sealskin 
boat, to carry me tothe ship under promise of a 
tine sable skin when we returned. Great was the 
astonishment of the crew when I hailed them in 
English, which I had learned in my youth, and 
asked to be taken on board. Drawing from my 
jacket the promised sable, and giving it to the 
owner of the daidar, I climbed the side of the 
Annie Gibbs, of New Bedford, and was soon face 
to face with her captain. 

“Not daring to explain my real character, I told 
the captain that 1 was the sole survivor of a Ger- 
man ship that had been crushed in the ice during 
the previous summer. I offered to work my pas- 
sage, and he readily accepted me, as he was short 
of men. The ship was very successful in catching 
whales, and had a full cargo of oil by the end of 
summer. Then she went southward, and I was 
again in great peril, as the captain dropped into 
the harbor of Petropavlovsk, in Kamchatka, to 
take in a supply of water. Russian officers came 
on board, and I thought I was recognized, but 
happily it was not so; I was the most delighted 
man in the world when we sailed out again into 
the broad Pacitic and steered for San Francisco. 

“As we dropped anchor in front of that city, I 


touched my cap to the captain and told him I was | 


an escaped Siberian exile. 
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“He looked surprised, and stood unable to speak 
for fully half a minute. Then putting his hand in 
his pocket, he drew out two shining double eagles 
and gave them to me. ‘I don’t want to know 
anything about it,’ said he, ‘as it might get me 
into trouble with the Russians. I took you for a 
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far, curiosity was praiseworthy. But the popular | 
craving, if the newspapers judged correctly, went | 
far beyond the limits of good manners. 
We were told what General Grant did, down to | 
the most petty details of his daily sick life, in a | 
style almost nauseating; and the anxiety of re- 
porters to tell everything was illustrated by such 
sentences, telegraphed specially to newspapers in 
distant cities, as this: “at 8.13, p. m., the shades 
of the sick-room windows were drawn by the 
white nurse Henry.” | 
Horace Greeley used to have a rough word to 
describe such stuff. He called it “hog-wash.” If 
our readers will keep their eyes open, they will see 





| 


many examples of the article in the newspapers. | 


Now we presume that nine-tenths of the readers 
of newspapers really enjoy these personalities. The 
word we have to speak to own readers is, that they 
ought not to enjoy them. 
to pry into the secrets of a neighbor,—say to read 
a letter which lies open on his desk,—what does 
honor say? I have no business to know this, and 
I will refuse to look. 

So it should be in a newspaper reading. If the 
journal attempts to cater to an impertinent curios- 
ity, we should say, we will not read. If we read 
before we are aware of the character of the matter, 
we should refuse to believe any story injurious to 
the person about whom it is told. 

Finally, if a choice can be made between two 
papers which are not equally eager in ministering 
to depraved tastes, choose that which is the less 
“enterprising” in the matter of personal gossip. 


~~ 
> 





SOCIETY. 
The soul shall have society of its own rank; 


When one has a chance | 


Be great, be true, and all the Scipios, 

The Catos, the wise patriots of Rome, 

Shall flock to you and tarry by your side, 

And comfort you with their high company. 
—Emerson, 


+ 
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FRANCE AND CHINA. 


The treaty of peace which is said to have been 
concluded between France and China brings to an 
end a war which has lasted about three years. 
The conflict has been one of conquest on the part 
of France, and one of resistance to French en- 
croachment on the part of China. 

On the eastern side of the peninsula of Siam is 
the long and narrow strip of territory which is 
called Cochin China. The upper part of this strip 
comprises a kingdom called Annam. It is this re- 
gion which France has occupied, and which has 
been the seat of the war which, it is to be hoped, 
has now ceased. 

The war was the result of a long series of events. 
As long ago as two hundred years the French had 
a project of establishing colonies and settlements 
on the coast of Cochin China, as they had already 
done on that of Hindoostan. 

A century later—just about a hundred years 
ago—the French King made a treaty with a King 
of Annam who had been driven from his throne, 
whereby the King was restored, and certain places 
on the coast were ceded to France. But the French 
waited seventy years before availing themselves of 
the privilege thus granted to them. 

In 1858 they made their claim to the territory 
ceded, but were resisted by the ruler of Annam. 
They sent a naval expedition thither, and bom- 
barded some places on the coast, but did not long 
remain. Three years later, however, the French 
troops who were returning from the Chinese war 
took possession of a part of the peninsula. 

This conquest was gradually added to as years 
went on. A French protectorate was established 
in Cambodia, and later the French arms were car- 
ried as far as Hanoi, the principal stronghold on 
the Red River, which flows through Annam. 

About ten years ago the French made a treaty 
with Annam, by which certain commercial rights 
were conceded to them, and by which they were 
permitted to establish garrisons and trading-posts 
at various points. 

This treaty lasted for eight years. But in 1882 
the French entered upon vigorous operations, with 
a view toextending their Annamese possessions. 
A force of five hundred men advanced up the Red 

River, and seized Hanoi. The country was at 





> FROM SIBERIA 
shipwrecked German, and that’s what I believe 
you are.” 


“And this was how I escaped from Siberia.” 
Tuomas W. Knox. 
—_—_ -- +or— - 
“ GOOD-MORNING.” 
It was only a glad “good-morning,” 
As she passed along the way; 
But it spread the morning’s glory 
Over the livelong day. 
—Carlotta Perry. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


The daily newspapers have the custom, when- 
ever they are about to say anything particularly 
cutting to one another, of referring to that jour- 
nal which is, for the moment, the object of sar- 
casm as “our esteemed contemporary.” It is need- 
less to say that the profession of esteem is the 
only evidence of its existence. 

Strange as it may seem, such a thing as news- 
paper friendships are almost unknown. Rival 
editors may be on good terms with each other, and 
may even be close personal friends; but when they 
take pen in hand, they are severe, and sometimes 
even abusive toward each other. 

It would be interesting to inquire why this is; 
whether it is because editors do not say what they 
really think when they are writing for the press; 
or whether, while in ordinary private life they 
can refrain from the discussion of disagreeable 
topics, they cannot or will not avoid such subjects 
in their editorial columns; or whether they sim- 
ply cater to a supposed popular taste for newspa- 
per controversies. But we have no intention of 
entering upon that matter. | 

Nor have we any purpose of sitting in judgment 
upon our “esteemed contemporaries.” They print 
what experience tells them will sell. The power 
of the press to form popular taste by only partial- 
ly conforming to it is very great, but there are very 
few newspapers which can claim the credit of re- 
sisting what they suppose the popular taste to be. 

Consequently, we address ourselves to the pub- 
lic which reads newspapers. If that public will 
make its power felt, 1t can secure a great and sal- 
utary reform of American journalism. What are 
the faults of American newspapers ? this time overrun by marauding bands called 

Sensationalism is one of them There are not | “Black Flags,” who were called on by the Annam 
many papers in the country which do not exagger- | chief to aid in resisting the French. 
ate the importance of events, or which will refuse But in spite of the Black Flags, the French re- 
to print the details of occurrences that should | tained their hold on Hanoi. The Annamese were 
never appear in a family newspaper. | now aroused to desperate defence. They refused 

The evil of personalities in journalism partly to allow French troops to land on their coast, and 
includes that of sensationalism, and is partly dis- proceeded to the aid of their comrades at Hanoi, 
tinct from it One who has not made a study of | whereupon France began war on a larger scale. 
the matter can hardly appreciate how far this evil| Troops and war vessels were sent out, and Ad- 
extends. It assails our public men with gross in- | miral Courbet captured Hué, the capital and chief 
sults, and renders it impossible fora sensitive man | port of Annam, in the summer of 1883. Victory 
to accept a nomination that will place him m a | after victory attended the French advance. The 
noonday blaze, a target for the shafts of malice. two strongholds of Sontag and Bac Ninh, in the 

It enters into the private life of quiet and order- | delta of the Red River, were captured, and the 
| ly citizens, who ask nothing of the public except | French had now approached the frontier which 
to be permitted to live in peace, and drags them | divides China proper from Annam. 
| forth to be gazed at and criticised and commented | The Chinese Empire has always claimed to be 
upon, by men who can have only a half-knowl- | the feudal superior of Annam, and looked with 
edge of the circumstances in which acts are per- | jealousy upon the French occupation of that coun- 
formed, and no knowledge of the motive that | try. But the Chinese did not interfere in the strug- 
prompts them. gle until the French attacked Bac Ninh. There, a 

A good example of personalities of another va- | Chinese force joined the Black Flags in defence of 
riety is afforded by the manner in which the Amer- | the place; and so an informal war came about be- 











But now a treaty of peace, which was soon to 
come to naught, was concluded between France 
and China. Scarcely had it been ratified, when a 
misunderstanding as to its terms arose. A French 
force advanced to take possession of a fort which 
China had not agreed to cede. 

The French, being repulsed, demanded a heavy 
indemnity, which China refused to pay, and there- 
upon the French seized several points on the Island 
of Formosa, which lies off the Chinese coast. 

Later, they succeeded in taking Lang Son; but 
‘were again driven out of it by a superior Chinese 
force. Here the military operations came to an 
end. The general result of the war has been to 
add to the extent of the French possessions on the 
|peninsula. They have annexed Cambodia, ob- 

tained control of a large part of the Red River 
Valley, and secured a portion of Burmese Siam. 

It can scarcely be doubted that sooner or later 
French ambition will seek further conquests on 
the Siamese peninsula. The sequel of the lodg- 
ment of France there may, perhaps, be the acqui- 
sition of Siam itself. : 

— +e 

AT MONTE CARLO. 
The love of excitement in whatever form is danger- 
ous enough, but of all the passions that can seize on 
a victim, and drag him to ruin, the love of gambling 
seems to be the most surely fatal. Men give up drink, 
and take pledges and keep them, hard as Mr. Gough 
would tell us that such a struggle is; but does th« 
confirmed gambler ever wholly reform? It is some 
thing to consider, when, in the quietest and most gen 
tlemanly of our city clubs, young men think it no 
harm to pass evening after evening in playing for 
money. A recent event at Monte Carlo might well 
serve by way of warning. 
A young man in the employment of a well-known 


Parisian firm as confidential clerk was sent to the 


neighborhood of Monaco to collect a debt due to the 
firm. He had just been married, and by way of 
bridal journey, his young wife went with him. He 
succeeded in collecting the money due—a sum of fif- 
teen thousand francs (three thousand dollars). He 
was delighted with his own success on this somewhat 
difficult mission, and he meant to make the journey 
back to Paris a pleasure trip. The first night after 
the money was in his possession he stopped at a 
grand hotel at Monte Carlo. 

After dinner was over, he tooka fancy to go and 
look at the gaming tables, which are still permitted 
there by Government. Then the thought struck him, 
“What if he should be tempted to play?” At least 
the money of his employers should be safe! He took 
it from his breast pocket and gave it to his young 
wife, and with it all that he had of his own, except 
some twenty francs. 

“Now, sweetheart,” he said, as he kissed her, “if I 
make our fortune, it will have to be made with a sin- 
gle napoleon,” and he went out into the gay, brightly 
lighted streets with a laugh. 

The young wife sat alone for a while quite content- 
edly, and then a longing came over her also to sve 
what the gaming tables were like. The money would 
be safe enough with her, she thought. She buttoned 
it all inside her dress. To make all secure, she took 
her young husband’s pistol from his travelling-bag 
and put it in her pocket. 

She found her way, easily, to the Casino. 
lights flashed! How gay it all was! How people 
seemed to be winning everywhere! She did not no 
tice the baffled gamesters who slunk away with rage 
and despair on their faces. She only saw the bright 
eyes, the flushed cheeks, the jewels that flashed on 
the hands which gathered in the shining gold pieces. 

Surely if she stood still, her husband would come 
that way and find her. So she lingered to watch the 
play. Then she bethought herself of the superstition 
that luck always favors a beginner. What if this 
were her one golden opportunity? What if she could 
make a fortune that would put Albert at ease for all 
the rest of his life? She drew from her bosom the 
money that was their own, played with it, and won. 
She left it on the table and won again. Then a third 
time; but now she began to lose. 

Terror seized her. She had not dreaded to tell Al- 
bert of success. She dared not tell him of failure. 
Surely luck would turn if she went on long enough! 

She drew the fifteen thousand francs from her bos- 
om; and played on desperately,—a half-crazed creat- 
ure. Suddenly, she realized that she had played the 
last franc and lost. 

She went out of the hall, and people remembered 
afterward how she staggered as she walked, and how 
deathly white was her face. She went on a few rods, 
drew the pistol from her pocket, and put it to her 
poor, bewildered brain. The report startled her hus- 
band, who just then came out of the Casino. He 
stopped, and this was his young bride—this huddled 
mass upon the sidewalk—dead; and all his prospects 
and his business future were dead with her. 


How the 





YOUR OWN HAND ON THE PLOUGH. 


Mr. B-——, a large planter in Alabama, was so suc 
cessful 1n his cultivation of cotton as to excite un! 
versal attention throughout the South. Certain 
wealthy gentlemen in Mexico wrote to him sever:! 
years ago, asking permission to send their sons to his 
plantations, ‘to be placed under his tuition and to 
study his methods.” A few days later, seven or eight 
young hidalgos arrived, delicate, refined youths, care 
fully dressed, gloved and ringed. 

“Gentlemen,” said the planter, after welcoming 
them, “‘you have come to learn liow to raise cotton, 
so that you will never have a failure in your crops?” 

“Yes.” 

“It is my theory that no man can intelligently di- 
rect his servants to do work which he has never done 
himself. You never can learn to raise cotton on horse- 
back. I willteach you my methods. But the first step 
must be flannel shirts, and your own hands on the 





ican public has been permitted for weeks to sit at | tween France and China. 
| the bed-side of General Grant. Every one has been| The French followed the Chinese troops as they 
interested to know whether the distinguished pa- | retreated to Lang Son, which is a hundred miles 
tient was better or worse, because the whole coun- | north-east of Bac Ninh, and nearer the Chinese 





\ try sympathized with him in his sufferings, and so | frontier. 


plough. If you are not willing todo this, you had 
better return to Mexico.’’ 

The young men looked at each other in dismay. 
But the next morning they presented themselves 
cheerfully in the field ready for work, and set to 
| ploughing with a will. They followed as actual la- 
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borers every step in the cultivation of the cotton from 
its planting, until it was ready for the market. They 
remained with Mr. B. two years, at the end of which 
time they returned to Mexico, and are now the most 
successful growers of cotton in that country. They 
are all firm friends of Mr. B. 

“He has the secret of success,” one of them said 
lately. ““No matter what a man’s business may be, he 
must learn it in detail before he can control it, and 
the first step is to put his own hand to the plough.” 
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MACAULAY IN CHILDHOOD. 


Macaulay was a simple and natural child, yet his 
manners were quaint and his style of speech precise, 
if not pedantic. When he was four years of age, he 
went one day to the front door, to tell a lady who had 
called that his parents were out, but if she would 
come in, he would bring her a glass of old spirits. 

The lady was Mrs. Hannah More. She was startled 
by the hospitable offer, and asked the boy what he 
knew about “‘old spirits.” 

“Nothing, ma’am, save that Robinson Crusoe often 
had some,” said the precocious little fellow, showing 
that he had already familiarized himself with that 
“boys’ own book.” 

His father once took him to see the curiosities kept 
at Strawberry Hill, one of the great houses. A ser- 
vant, while waiting upon the company, spilled some 
hot coffee over the boy’s legs. Lady Waldegrave, the 
hostess, was all kindness and sympathy, and after a 
while asked him how he was feeling. 

“Thank you, madam, the agony is abated,” said he, 
looking up in her face. 

He had a small plat of ground at the back of his fa- 
ther’s house assigned to him, which he marked out as 
his own by rows of oyster-shells. One day a peevish 
maid-servant threw the shells away as rubbish. The 
indignant boy walked into the drawing-room, where 
his mother was entertaining company, and with great 
solemnity said: 

“Cursed be Sally; for it is written, cursed is he that 
removeth his neighbor’s landmark.” 

Those who are ambitious to acquire a good English 
style may learn a lesson from Macaulay’s boyish com- 
positions. He used the time he could snatch from the 
school-room and the nursery to dash off brief essays. 

The spelling and grammar and punctuation were 
absolutely correct, and his meaning was as clear as 
crystal. Boy though he was, he trained himself to 
do well what he did, and to neglect no detail, however 
small. 

Literary art should be begun early in life, and prac- 
tised as if every sentence written were to appear in 
print. That is the way to acquire an English style. 





— 
AGE BEFORE BEAUTY. 


The little island of Ascension is enrolled in the 
British naval list as “the tender to H. M.S. Flora.” 
Years ago, when the English occupied the island, to 
prevent Frenchmen from settling on it, as it was a 
little less than three hundred miles from St. Helena, 
Napoleon’s jail, a ship named the Flora was an- 
chored off the island as a store-ship. A portion of 
the stores were kept onthe shore, and thus began the 
fiction of the “tender,” which remains until this day. 

The island is used as a naval sanitarium and sta- 
tion, and produces nothing but turtles and rats. Fresh 
water is so scarce that it is dealt out as aration, the 
allowance in plentiful times being two gallons a day 
per man. When clothes are sent to the laundry, the 
water for washing them has to be sent also. 

A gentleman calling on the surgeon at the hospital 
found him dressed in a pair of blue trousers. Putting 
on his coat, he said, “Excuse my not putting on a 
shirt, for I haven’t a clean one to put on, as fresh 
water is now very scarce.” 

The island is under naval rule, and the wives of the 
officers take precedence according to their husbands’ 
rank. There was once a dispute between two ladies 
as to which had the right to the front pew at church. 
The husband of one was of equal rank with the hus- 
band of the other lady, one being in the marines, and 
the other in the navy. 

The knotty point was referred to the commander of 
the island,, who, being something of a Solomon, 
decreed,— 

“Let it be settled by the age of the ladies. The 
elder shall occupy the front pew, and the younger the 
second one.” 

The next Sunday both ladies appeared in the sec- 
ond pew, and nothing was again heard about the 
question of precedence. 


+e, 
TREE-HOUSES. 


The readers of the “Swiss Family Robinson” will 
remember the famous tree discovered by the children, 
which was so ingeniously turned into a comfortable 
home, and a refuge from all possible enemies. Many 
a boy has thought,— 

“I would like to have such a home and shelter, but, 
of course, itis alla fiction, invented to keep up the 
interest of the story.” 

A recent traveller among the islands of the South 
Pacific, however, says that this style of house is com- 

non among the natives. Trees grow there to the 
eight of a hundred feet without a branch, and are 
then full of large boughs and dense leaves. The na- 
tives build houses large enough to accommodate ten 
or twelve inmates, and stock them with provisions, 
and with stones and other weapons of defence. 

fo reach the lower branches from the ground, they 

iake long ladders of creeping vines, which are fast- 
eued securely at the top, and may be drawn up quick- 
lv at notice of coming danger. They do not usually 
live in the tree-houses, but in huts on the ground. 
When invaders come from the neighboring islands, 
they retreat to their lofty homes, where they are se- 
cure from danger. 


> 
WITH A STICK. 


The conductor of an orchestra has all the perform- 
ers completely under his control. Though he rarely 
speaks to them, he guides them by the motions of his 
baton, and every instrument becomes as obedient as if 
it were in his own hands. 

Yet as far as an inexperienced person can see, the 
musicians pay little or no attention to him, and, 


tle rod of authority which he holds is called, he seems 
quite superfluous. 

This was the way it impressed an Arab chief who 
was taken to the operain London. 

‘‘What amused me most,’’ said the chief, “was one 
of the musicians, seated a little higher than the rest, 
who performed on an invisible instrument with a 
stick.” 





SWAPPING, 


It seems that the boyish pastime of swapping goes 
beyond the exchange of jack-knives and other per- 
sonal property, if one may believe an anecdote from 
the Manhattan. Joe and Johnny were always trad- 
ing with each other. At last, after they had often 
swapped everything else they owned, they traded 
names. As John had a Wesley to his title, Joe gave 
a mink-skin to boot. It was a fair, square bargain. 
Joe agreed to be Johnny, and Johnny agreed to be 
Joe. 


Just after this they were taken ill, Joe seriously, 
and Johnny with a temporary indisposition. Their 
mother saw Dr. Barnes riding past, and called him 
in. The doctor examined his patients, and while 
their mother was away, mixed some medicine. 
‘‘What’s your name?” he asked the older boy. 
“Johnny,” said Joe, for he had no intention of giv- 
ing up his bargain on account of sickness. 

“And my name’s Joe,” said the other. 

Then Dr. Barnes gave the bottle of medicine to 
their mother, saying,— 

“This is for Johnny; ; givea tablespoonful every two 
hours. As for Joe, he will be all right shortly without 
medicine.” 

So from taking doses, the boy who had been almost 
well became quite ill, and lay in bed, while the sick 
boy got well in the natural way, and went about 
amusing himself. 
Joe’s mother ae up the treatment, getting up 
nights to give the boy his medicine, while he grew 
steadily worse. One morning, however, he could 
bear it no longer, and cried,— 

“Mother, I guess I’m going to die, and I’d rather 
than take any more of that medicine. Call Johnny, 
and we’ll trade names back again; and if he don’t 
want to come and do it, you can tell him he may keep 
the mink-skin I gave him for the Wesley.’ 

“Trade names?” said his mother, quite mystified. 
After she had elicited the whole story, she ran to the 
field where the hired man was hoeing corn, and 
begged him to ride for his life—or rather for Joe’s 
life—and bring Dr. Barnes. When the doctor heard 
the story, he looked at the sick boy, and said,— 


after a Wesley to his name, 
time of it. 


“If he "had kept his mink skin, and not hankered 
he’d have had a better 
Stop the treatment, and he'll get well.” 

So the dosing was given up, and Joe soon recov ered, 


$$ > 
TRUE AND SHAM POLITENESS, | 
The sham gentleman is polite only when he is ob- | 


served, or when he is dealing with people before whom | 
it is for his interest to appear polite. The true gen- 
tleman is always gentle and polite, wherever he may F 
be. The Rev. Brooke Herford pays a deserved com. | 
pliment to Americans, and hits off the pinchbeck gen- 
tility in the following extract: | 








Many who profess to be gentlemen speak sometimes 
to poor girls in a way they dare not attempt for their 
lives when speaking to women of their own society. 
I believe there is no place where women are so re- 
spectfully treated as they are here, but there is a lack 
of gentility in the way many men treat them. 

It was all very weli for Sir Walter Raleigh to spread 
his coat in the mud for Queen Elizabeth to step over, 
but I never saw anything remarkable in the fact. 
Would he have done it for some poor tiring woman of 
the queen? It is all very well for a man to give his 
seat in the horse-car to some lady with a pretty face, 
but would the same man do it for some poor old wom- 
an? That is gentility. 

One of the most popular ladies in Chicago was ona 
crowded horse-car on one occasion when a poor old 
colored woman got on with a child, but none of the 
men stirred. 

After waiting a minute, the lady fot up and gave 
her seat to the woman. At once all the men got up 
and offered their seats; but she said, ““No, gentlemen, 
it is too late now,’’ and she remained standing. 





TOO MUCH GUN. 


Capt. Marsh, who, some years ago, made a tour 
through Persia, Afghanistan and other Mohammedan 
countries, heard, while at Teheran, an amusing story 
of the Shah of Persia and his big gun. The Shah, 
having heard much of the merits of the Krupp gun, 
became desirous of possessing one, and applied to 
the Russian Legation to be allowed to get one of 
these guns from Russia. 


The Czar granted his request, and sent one of the 
largest and heaviest description—a three-hundred 
pounder, It was landed at Enzeli, on the shore of 
the Caspian, by a Russian man- of-war. 

The Shah sent a regiment to bring it up, but great 
was the difficulty of conveying an article of such pon- 
derous proportions over the Elburz Mountains, with- 
out proper appliances and skilful direction. 

‘After many months’ delay and great waste of labor, 
it was brought into the city in state, and parked with 
the other guns. 

On the day appointed for the trial trip, so to speak, 
the whole court assembled, together with a vast crowd, 
eager and curious to see the new gun. The monster 

was fired. It happened to be placed so near one of the 
city gates that the concussion knocked down one of its 
blue minarets, and the shot travelled so far along 
the plain that it struck a mosque ina village five miles 
away, and shattered it. 

The Shah, in dismay at the effects produced, had the 
pers gun put away out of sight for fear of more ac- 
cidents. 





a oe 
HOLDING ON. 


The popular idea of great events is apt to be rather 
vague. In spite of telegraphic communication with 
all parts of the earth, some of us have anything buta 
clear understanding of public affairs. A Baltimore 
grocer, some weeks ago, bargained with a farmer for 
the delivery of thirty bushels of turnips, but the 
compact was not fulfilled. 


After waiting a reasonable length of time, he sought 
out the farmer, and asked,— 

“What about those turnips?” 

“Can’t bring ’em in.” 

“Why not?’ 

“Weil, I thought I’d hold on a little while.” 

“Why, what’s the matte re” 

“TI reckon turnips is goin’ to rise.’ 

“Pooh! What can run up the price of turnips?” 

“Well, my son Reuben was over t’other night, and 
he says he read in his paper that Russia is doin’ some- 
thin’ or other, and E ngl land has said somethin’ or 
other, and that both on ’em want to fight about some- 
thin’ or other, and he thinks I'd better hold on. Tur- 
nips is fluctuatin’ , they is, and a war would send 
prices a-kitin’! 

— 


Student (translating)—And er—then—er—he—er— 
went—er—and—er. Professor—Don’t laugh, gen- 





seated in his raised seat, swaying his b@ton, as the lit- 





tlemen; to err is human. 


| Ldoz. Applique Figures for 50 cts. 
With each package will be sent designs for one hun- | 


Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 
Sa ame 

For Coughs, Colds, and Consumption use old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, [Adv. 
: ae 

The Diamond Paints equal in popularity the cele- | 
brated Diamond Dyes wherever they have been used. 
For artistic and fancy work they are unsurpassed, also 
for beautifying many household articles, making lamy, = 
chandeliers, &c., &c.,as good as new. Gold, Silver, Cop- 
per, Bronze, Artist's Black. 10 cts. a package at the 
druggists, or post-paid from WELLS, RICHARDSON & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. [Adv, 


STAMMERERS: 


BIRDS’ EGG 














| 
| 
and all interested send for circulars s | 
Am. Vocal Inst., 106 E.55th St., N.Y. 


Curiosities, Instruments, &c. 


Largest Stock, Lowest Prices. Cata- 

logue free. FRA NK H. LATTIN, Albion, N.Y. 
WANTED. Send l0c. for 

Cc. Sere of prices paid. 

J.C, SCHAYER, 44 Devon- 


shire. St. -, Boston, Mass. 


WOOD'S LADIES’ BLACKING. 


Will preserve and restore kid. It leaves a most beauti- | 
ful finish to the Shoe. Have your Shoe Dealer keep it. | 
GEO. H. WOOD & C 0., BosTo BosTON, MAss. 


B FFA $8t0$10. Tricycles, $7.50. 
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Velocipedes, $3. Stan ue 
makes, wholesale and retail 
Send for illus. cata. of Wheels, Bells, Lan rs, Oile rs, 


&c, 2nd-hand wheels handled, GEO. 
W. Rouse :&SON,SG St. » Peoria, Ul. 


»s, Ba 
BASY PAYMENTS 


© Yale I Fountain Gold Pen, Simplest! Cheap- 
est! “Best! \ Writes 24 ,000 words at bone filling. Ww arr anted 















erfect. With Steel Pens, $1.50; Gold, $2.50 


and u 
Write for Cir’s. Fale Fountain PenCo. 149 William St.N. Y. 


pward, 





SPRING. 
When comes the radiant glow of Spring, 
And life blooms new as Eden, then 
In glowing verse its praises ring 
With ESTERBROOK’S unrivalled pen. 





_ Alw ays ask your Stationer for them. 


Your name in beautiful 


re, utlet : ‘lamp l txtures complete war. 


: ah en years, on a $1 
tu ye = Stamp for Marking 
Clothing with sente Ink, or printing Cards, poathiit 50c. 
e your name, and we will send free a Fancy 

Initial Letter for your Handkerchiefs, Stationery, &¢. 
This nickel plated Self- 
inking Pencil Stamp with 
your name, or any die you 
want, postpaid, 75c. Busi- 
ness stamps by mail a specialty. This adv. eas for 
ten years. Send postal note. AGENTS WANTED, 
nd 1c, for Ilustrated Catalogue, Samples, and 
PERRY, BACON & CO., Gorham, Me. 


For Crazy Quilts. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL & ASSORTED COLORS 
and beautiful Silk Applique Kr igures, Birds, Butterflies, 
ete. ete: Elegant for Crazy Quilts and all kinds of Fan- | 
cy Work, 
1 oz. package of Embroidery Silk for 40 cts. Ass’t Colors, 
Assorted Kinds, 







sealed terms. 








dred different stitches ed . razy work. 
Send postal order by 
THE BR AINE RD. "e sReeTRONe co., 
) Broadway, New Yor 
621 Market St., Philladetphia, Kingston St., Boston. 


RIGGS’ Transfer Patterns 


for Aensington and Outline Embroid- 
ery, Kensington, Lustro and Hand 
Painting, Braiding Patterns, Alpha- 
ets, ete. A warm iron passed over 
the back of the pattern tre ecetere it to 
the material. Complete Catalogue, 
196 pp. cloth bound book (containing 
over 400 illustrations). New Embroid- 
ery Shade Book, giving correct colors 
and shade for working the = patte rns, 
and Ver Price List, all for m= 
broidery Shade Book, New Py ice L ist, 
pone Sample Pattern (without Catalogue) for three 2 
ent stamps. Address 
J. rr. INGAL LS, , Lynn, Mass, © 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 
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the Can, 
producing 
other Cream than 
Freezer on the 


inside 

course, 
su 
other 








any 





operated. 
Over 300,000 in use, 
for catalogue and price list. 


) TRIPLE MOTION © 
bi cttire MOUNTANE 
Ht cream FREE? 


= NASHUA, N. F 


OURS ISTHE BEST CA‘T- 
alogue and INSTRUCTION BOOK yet pub- 
lished. It teaches all the ART NEE- 

DLEWORK 8S SHES Pasa in- 





ITC 
structions for CRAZY PATCI 
KENSIN — TON and LUSTRE 
PAINTING, &c., and directions for 
STAMP! Las Plush, Felt, &ec., so it will not 
rub,how to make Powders, Paints, &c. 
Shows the designs of 174: 3 Stamping Pat- 
terns of MONOGRAMS, ALPIIABETS, 





ING, gives size and price of each. By mail, 15c. 

We will send this book and 5 GOOD 
TERNS with pewter and pad for 30c, 

Any Lady can do her own Stamping. 


EVER OFFERED, with materials and 35 Goop Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, fs for #1. 
— #€§ . KE. PAREER, Lynn, Mass. 





ALL THESE BOOKS ARE CLOTH BOUND, 


A 
lisher’s price, $2250. Our price only $8.75 


ARGAIN No. 5.—Chambers’s Encyclopzed 


Vv = 12,500 pages. Publisher's price, $15. Our price 
Remember the Special Offer. A Stylographic 

chaser of either of the above sets of Standard Books. 
TAKE NOTICE, We deliver free to the Express 

wish them packed in a wooden case, you must send us 








The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
thereby, of 
finer, 


market, 
Machinery easily adjusted and 
Tubs water-proof, 
send 


White Mountain Freeser Co. 





FLOWERS,OUTLINES, &c., for NEEDLEWORK or PAINT- 
PAT- 


We will 
send the Catalogue and the BEST STAMPING OUTFIT 


Instruction Book 


RGAIN No, 1,—Dickens’ Works Gpmotet, 15 vols., 
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“he onty machine that received an award on beth Horse-power 
° d@ Thresher and Clearer, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
nded the tw. » last Gold Medals given by the New York 
scate Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is 
the Only Thresher se lected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “ Appleton’s Cyclo. 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country, Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


Canfield Seamless 
| Dress Shields 


are elastic, seam 
less, waterproof, 
absorbent, odor- 
less, strong, yet 
soft as kid, do 
not wrinkle. 
chafe or rip. The 
sales are double 
that of any other 
Shield made in 
t h 6 U.S. oe 
Europe. 

Samples sent free on payment of 30 cents 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, C& 

















OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaving Itching, Burning and Inflamma- 
tion, for curing the first symptoms of Eezema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scall Head, Serofula, and other inherited 
| skin and blood disease 8, CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 


| and CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautitier, ex- 
| ternally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, bathe anti Absolutely pure, 


Sold everywhere, 
RESOLVENT, $1. 
Boston, 

¢# "Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


URA, 50¢.; SOAP 25¢.3 


ce, ric . 
Porte R Devs AND CHEMICAL Co. 











WARNER BROS.’S 
Celebrated Coraline Corsets 


Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and America. 
The Health Corset (see cut) gives a lady the best form 
of any Corset ever made, They are just the thing to 
Wear with Jerseys. 
> Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal, and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all very popular styles, either of 
which is sure to iv utisfaction. 
Price from #1 up. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE, 
Avoid all Imitations, 
Awarded Highest Medal at all Expositions. 
WARNER BROS.,, 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















~ BARGAINS IN STANDARD BOOKS. 


Stylographic Pen, Library Size, GIVEN AWAY with each Set of Books. 





PRINTED ON GOOD 
13,500 pages, 


PAPER, IN CLEAR TYPE. 
180 full-page illustrations. Pub- 


BARG: 2.— 
Thacl 





$15. 


ey 

Our price only 7. 
3ARGAIN No. 3.— 
Scott’s Waverley Nov- 


els complete, 12 vols., 
11,200 pages, 19% *full- page 
ilJus. Puber? price > 
Our price oniy $7.75. 

BARGAIN No, 4.— 








Geo. Eliot's Works 
complet 8 vols., 4105 
pase s F ee e ode’ price, $12. 





Ourry nly 
ia, Handy Volume Edition, with Americ an "additions. 
only $7.50. 

Pen, Library size, like above cut, given free to each pur- 


te 


Company any of the above sets at prices given, but if you 
2 cents extra, 


This is the lowest price ever made for these books, and is good for 60 days only. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


COMPLEMENT. 
(Atter reading of the late earthquakes in Spain.) 


How little of our life this earth must hold, 

How slight, we say, in the great thought of God, 
When He can see such awful ruin rollec 
From out its depths, and yawning gulfs enfold 

lis helpless creatures, till the very sod 

Implores His mercy, as though His love were cold! 

And while the shores yet reel where terror trod, 
Across them sweep the ruthless hurricane 

With thunder’s roar and lightning’s fiery sword, 
Till shrine and home lie prone upon the plain! 

Earthquake and stormy wind fulfil His word, 


How little of our life this earth must keep, 

How swift that life must fly to fairer spheres 
When He can rend it thus, though we may weep 
To sink so soon in death’s relentless sleep, 

And pray to pass in — our human years— 
To greet the sun, and love, and build, and reap 

The harvests we have sown in toil and tears! 
For, like the leaves that drop in storm or calm, 

Some to the mould, some whirled in wreck abroad, 
Helpless and crushed we fall while nature’s psalm 

Rises, unsaddened, to the ear of God. 


This life! what is it but a single bloom 
In the wide summer’s wilderness of flowers? 
The faintest star of all that light the gloom? 
One shuttle-cast of God's untiring loom? 
One flying moment in immortal hours? 
And death, that we bewail as bitter doom, 
What but the joyful birth of loftier powers? 
God were not God else! Hail and welcome then 
To this our Friend that will earth’s woes assuage! 
How sharp soe’er His summons, cry “Amen!” 
And pass to gain the nobler heritage. 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 








For the Companion. 
A WAIF OF SONG. 


It is the inspirations of duty, and not of ambi- 
tion, that make one’s efforts most useful to the 
world. 

Some years agoI was called to do some work 
in association with an American song-writer, 
whose benevolent purpose in life and self-forgetful- 
ness for others greatly impressed me, and whose 
influence I hope never to forget or lose. 

His songs are known wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken, but many of them are very sim- 
ple—voices of the heart. In moral and spiritual 
things he claimed that that is the best music that 
will do the most good, and that inspiration dictates 
to be written. 

“The people love these simple airs,” he said, 
“and I like to write for the people.” 

It is easy to criticise such interpretations of the 
heart, but they cannot be successfully imitated. 

One of these airs was written to the words,— 

“When He cometh, 
When He cometh, 
To make up His jewels, 
All His ewels. precious jewels, 
His loved and His own, 
Like the stars of the morning, 
His bright crown adorning, 
They shall shine in their beauty, 
lis loved and His own.” 

Two years ago we heard the chimes of St. Mar- 
tin, at the West End, London, one Sabbath morn- 
ing, bursting into music, filling all the air over 
the Thames and about Westminster Bridge, the 
Parliament Houses, St. James Park and Bucking- 
ham Palace, with crystal tones. Parliament was 
in session; it was near the close of the London 
season, and the West End was crowded with titled 
people. 

What tune were the bells of St. Martin playing 
on this quiet Sabbath morning, preaching an early 
sermon to England’s law-makers, as it awoke 
them from their slumbers ? 

It was our friend’s simple air,— 

“When He cometh, 
To make up His jewels.” 

A few weeks later, we returned to America on 
one of the ships of the Allan line. On Sunday 
the bell rung for service, and the cabin passengers 
generally responded to the call, but the steerage 


passengers, on account of their poor clothing, were 


unwilling to attend. 


The poor people in the steerage numbered a 
thousand souls, and represented nearly all relig- 
After the service in the 
cabin was over, it occurred to them that even they 
might bave a sermon or two in the form of songs. 


ions and nationalities. 


What could they all sing? Listen: 
“When He cometh.” 


The song floated up grandly from the hatchway. 


There were few silent voices: the chorus was full, 


even the children could all sing that. 


We arrived at Quebec on Sunday morning. The 
thousand emigrants poured out of ths ship, and 
waited in the emigrant sheds for the “making up” 


of “their trains.” 


At about four o’clock in the afternoon two trains 
of great length were ready for them, one going east 
to Richmond, Canada, and the other west to Win- 


nepeg, and the shores of the Georgian Bay. 


The whistles blew, and the trains began to 
In one train rose a hymn; it was taken 
up by the passengers of the other; it was the emi- 


move. 


grants’ sermon for that day— 


“All His jewels, precious jewels, 
His loved and His own, 
Like the stars of the morning, 

His loved and His own,” 


“When He cometh!” The two streams of song 
flowed wider and wider apart as the trains moved 
Few of these thousand emigrants would ever 
meet on the Atlantic or in either continent again. 


on. 





Yet the parting on that dreamy summer afternoon 
made them feel that all in this world are emigrants, 
and the words lighted the rainbow of hope in the 
spiritual horizon like an antiphon. 

The trains wound away from the St. Lawrence, 
and the parting song was lost in the sun-flecked 
woods. 

“All the pure ones, al 
His loved Hi H 
Like the stars of the morning 
His bright crown adorning, 
They shall shine”—— 

It became a shadow song, and was lost. The 
simple heart-tone had repeated to many lands the 
sublime truth of the great Hebrew prophet :— 

“And they shall be mine in that day when I 
make up my jewels.”—Mal. 3: 17. 


1 bright ones, 
and His own; 





MARLOWE. 





ars BARRIOS. 


According to latest reports, President Barrios, of 
Guatemala, is dead, and hostilities are suspended for 
a time in Central America. Rufino Barrios, who 
| would have united the five republics of Central Amer- 
ica, and placed himself at the head as dictator, was a 
man of great energy and high executive ability; but 
a narrow, personal ambition was the blot on his life. 
Twelve years ago, when he usurped the Govern- 
ment, he was a poor man. To-day, he is counted as 
the richest man in Central America, having used his 
power over the people and resources of the country 
for the most selfish purposes. If reports be true, his 
rule has been that of a tyrant; and the Government 
of Guatemala, though nominally a republic, has been 
an autocracy of the sternest kind. The will of Barrios 
has been supreme, and whoever or whatever ob- 
structed his way has been crushed, or brushed aside. 


His tyrannical disposition was well evinced in his 
method of obtaining a wife. The lady to whom he 
deigned to offer himself refused him with her father’s 
advice aud approval; and the father, who was a mer- 
chant of high standing, made certain remarks not 
very — mentary to the president. For which 
treasonable acts, Barrios confiscated his property, 
and sent him to work in the streets with a chain and 
ball attached to his ankle. 

The girl, frightened at her father’s distress, gave in 
and begged the old gentleman’s consent. He reluc- 
tantly yielded, and the most brilliant wedding feast 
ever known in Central America was soon after cele- 
brated. The bride received a diamond necklace and 
coronet, half a million dollars m money, and the finest 
residence in Guatemala. The father was released, his 
om oye | restored to him, and he became the fiscal 
agent of the Government, which is worth a small for- 
tune to him every year. Barrios forgave the old man, 
and the two became great friends. 

By his enterprise and perseverance, Barrios has 
pushed Guatemala far ahead of the other States of 
Central and South America. He has promoted many 
public enterprises, built railroads, highways and tele- 
graph lines. Few countries have a better credit than 
Guatemala, and none have made a more rapid ad- 
vancement in material Fons orin the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. 

He was non-Spanish in look and act. He was ac- 
tive, energetic, and when he had an undertaking in 
hand, he completed it as soon as possible, and plunged 
head-first into things in the true North American 
fashion, which caused the slow-going, procrastinating 
Guatemalans great a. e impressed one as 
having great force of character, perfect self-control 
and a personal magnetism which enabled him tocom- 
municate to others his own enthusiasm. He was ten- 
derly attached to his wife and children, whose por- 
traits stood always before him on his desk in the ex- 
ecutive office. 

While Barrios has been cruel and vindictive, he has 
given the people a good Government, and among 
those who had not felt the touch of his iron hand he 
was enthusiastically popular. As brave as he was 
audacious, he shrunk from no danger, and has faced 
assassins again and again. Once when a bomb was 
thrown at him he coolly stepped upon the fuse, and 
turning to his frightened companion, remarked,— 
“They do not even know enough to kill me.” 


ek 
UNBIASSED JUDGMENT. 
A gentleman who is blessed with wealth and a 
handsome wife resolved, some time since, to have 
painted a satisfactory portrait of the lady in question. 
As they were at the time residingin Paris, he fixed 
upon one of the most celebrated French artists of the 
day to execute his wish. The terms mentioned seemed 
rather extravagant, but as Mr. C— could well afford 
to gratify any whim or luxurious taste, he made no 
objection to them. Mrs. C—— donned her finest 
gown, and sat to the painter day after day. Her hus- 
band, watching the progress of the work, did not find 
the likeness satisfactory, but set that fact down to 
the unfinished state of the portrait, as well as to the 
inexperience of his own judgment in matters of art. 

The first unfavorable criticism came from the maid 
who accompanied Mrs. C—— to the studio. 

“Isita pon picture?” asked the mistress one day, 
as the maid crept round to glance at it, while the art- 
ist haggled with a model at the door. 

Elise shook her head in perplexity, saying slowly, 
“The dress is ver’ bright, ver’ pretty,—but what # 
inside is not madame!’ 

Finally, the painter announced that the work was 
completed, and Mr. C—~, who had not been present 
during the final “touching up,” called to inspect it 
and pay his bill. He looked at it with some doubt. 

“Now should you say that was really a likeness?” 
he began, deprecatingly. 

He is a man in whom fault-finding isan unknown 


vice. 

‘‘Monsieur,”’ said the Frenchman, drawing himself 
up and twirling his moustache, “‘who stands at the 
head of portrait-painting in Ftance? Who occupies 
a place in the foremost rank of the world’s artists? I, 
monsieur; and yet you ask me if it is a good por- 


trait!’ 
“Oh no, not at all! I haven't the least bit of fault 
to find,” said poor Mr. C—. “I only asked, you 


know. Have it sent home, please, and believe me 
that I have the highest opinion of your talents.” 


So he 4 his five thousand dollars and went away 
mes + Was the portrait a priceless work, or a 
‘ailure 


Could a portrait be called a satisfactory one if it 
was not a good likeness, and could a portrait painted 
by —— not bea good likeness? He found that his 
friends were as much in the dark as he. 

When the portrait was displayed, they began with 
a disappointed “Oh!” but when he added that it had 
| been painted by the celebrated ——, they chorused in 
delighted “Ahs!” 

But the crucial test came. Going home to Amcri- 
ca, Mr. C—— carried the picture to the Custom House 
in his hand, and was of course asked what the roll 
contained. 


“A picture.” 
“How much is it worth?” queried the official. 
Mr. C—— considered. Judging only from his sat- 


isfaction in it, what was it worth? 
, “I think it’s worth—to me—about twenty-five dol- 
ars.”’ 

“Sure that’s all? What is it?” 


The canvas was unrolled; the officer stepped off 
some paces, put his head on one side, squinted one 
eye, and took a critical view. Presently he an- 
nounced,— 

“I guess you’re right. It’s a mighty poor likeness. 
You can pass it along.” 

b or for the celebrated artist if he could have over- 

ear 


~~4> 
+or 


For the Companion. 


LIFE’S SUNNY SIDE. 


What—you are dull to-day? 
In asad mull to-day? 

Up and be social and stirring, I pray. 
Why so lugubrious? 


Take a salub 
Walk, and we'll 





rious 
talk, for I’ve something to say. 


Verily, verily, 
Things will go merrily 
When you are merry and naey and brave. 
utif not cheerfull 
empered, but tearfully, 
Life is a tyrant, and you are its slave. 


If you go wilfully, 
However skilfully 
Nursing your moods and your delicate whims, 
Life w dumb to you, 
All things will come to you 
Touched by a shadow that saddens and dims. 
Life has two sides to it, 
Take the best pe to it, 
Look at the best and the brightest, my friend. 
Be a philosopher, 
Don’t look so cross over 
Matters you never can alter or mend, 


ook not so dismally 
own the abysmally 
Dork—henging over the presipies brink. 
WV orst of all bias is 
Hypochondriasis— | 
Sunshine is healthier than shadow, I think. | 


If you would drive away | 


Gloom, and would hive away 
Honey-like peace i 





n your innermost cell, 
/ork—like the humble bee, 
Soft let your grumble be; 
Burn your own smoke, and the world will go well. 
C, P. CRANCH. 


<or— 


TALKING AGAINST TIME, 


The aimlessness of some conversation makes it as 

exasperating as it is laughable. Among the people 

waiting to buy tickets to a popular concert stood a 

fidgety woman, who was full of words, and was per- | 
fectly willing her neighbors should overhear them. 

She was evidently in expectation of some one, and 

when another woman hurried up to her with effusive 

greetings, her joy knew no bounds. 


“O Clara, how glad Iam!” was her leading exclam- 
ation. “I knew you’d come! John thought you 
wouldn’t, you have breakfast so late, but I told him 
you’d manage it.” 

“Of course I’d come,” returned Clara. 
can’t stay. You buy my ticket, Mary, won’t you? I 
want it for the first concert.” 

She opened a hand-bag, took out her pocketbook, 
sought in several compartments where money was 
not, and finally drew forth a bill, which Mary, after 
searching in her own hand-bag and pocketbook, was 
able to change. 

“Pve got to buy lots of tickets,”’ pursued the latter. 
“The Waltham folks are all coming, and I’ve got to 
look out for theirs.” 
“The Waltham folks? 
“Yes, they’re —_ ed 
“How many times?” 
“Five.” 





“But I 


They going?” 


“So they’re going 

afford five, I guess I can afford two. 
So the bag and pocketbook are again ransacked, 
and Mary with difficulty makes change, in the course 
of which process she remarks, confidentially,— 

“T shouldn’t have thought I could go at all, but 
John gave me some money for my birthday.” 

“Did he? What else did you have?” 

“An album from John, a quilt from mother, that 
she set together herself, and Sue gave me a fan. And 
after all the rest, John slip aroll of bills into my 
hand. That’s why I feel Ican go, It does seem a 
‘ood deal of an undertaking to buy so many tickets, 
on’t it?”’ 

“So the Waltham folks are really going? How 
man times, did you say?” 

“ ve.’ 

“Well, Mary, I’ve a good mind to let you get me 
another ticket.” 

The bag and pocketbook are resorted to, and the 
exact change is Once rhore made. At this juncture, 
one can but wonder at the capacity of Mary’s purse. 
Does she carry. an inexhaustible amount of small 
pore hs 3 she is able to transact these little accounts 
so often? 


five times? Well, if they can 


“it # pnw and the Waltham folks can go so much, I 
should think I might be a little extravagant for once. 
You’re extravagant, too, Mary, you know you are, to 
go so often!” .* 

“Yes, I don’t wonder you think so; but I never 

should have thought of it if John hadn’t given me 
that money for my birthday. I saw the Waltham 
folks right off, and they said” —— 
_ And the story went on andon. What would end 
it, or would it never end? Perhaps it never did, and 
Mary and Clara are still plying each other with un- 
wearied question and answer. 

Just then it happened that the attention of the by- 
standers was attracted by a girl, a fresh-cheeked 
creature of perhaps fourteen, who went up toa gen- 
tleman standing in the line. 

“You were very good to offer to buy our tickets,” 
she said, with a bonny smile. “We want three for 


and she was gone. 

We who had listened to her smiled, but Mary and 
Clara were still talking of the Waltham folks, and 
they had not heard. 





SEEING “THE ENDS OF THE EARTH.” 


Mt. Zion was held by the Talmudists to be the cen- 
tre of the earth, but the Egyptians claim that the 
“ends of the earth” are in the caverns of Alexandria. 
Mrs. Leonowens thus describes her own visit to the 
“ends of the earth :”’ 


Our next visit was to the catacombs of Alexandria, 
which lie near the Lake Mareotes, and stretch away 
beyond it in innumerable mounds, out of which the 
Arabs to this day continue to dig every variety of 
glass, mosaics, and all the brick used for building in 
the modern city close by. The original entrance to 
these curious primitive sepulchres of the ancient 
re is nowhere to be found, and the only wa 
of getting in was by asmall opening made throug 
the soft and sandy rock by some adventurous Arabs. 
When we approached this hole, I found, to my aston- 
ishment, that it was barely large enough to admit a 
single person at atime; and I must admit I did not 
enjoy the idea of ss so strange a place. 
But my a can be better imagined than ex- 
plained, when Youseph informed Mr. Badger that it 
was very common to encounter wolves and jackals 
escaping from the interior of these ancient tombs, 
when alarmed by the noise of persons approaching. 
Saying this, Youseph, who seemed to enjoy the con- 
sternation he beheld on mine and Mrs. Badger’s 
faces, undid from his leathern belt a long gun, which, 
when he had loaded, he fired off again and again into 
the mouth of the cryptal. 

This done, the three gute. headed by Youseph, 
crept in on all fours, and disappeared from our s 








“A portrait of this lady. You can see for yourself 
whether it is a valuable one.” 


ight 
for a full half hour, at the expiration of which time 


each night. Here is the exact change. Good-by!” ar 


whole body, at the opening, beckoning us to follow 
his example if we wished to behold with mortal eyes 
“the ends of the earth.” 

Taking off our hats, rather et ap I must con. 
fess, we attached them to the necks of our donkeys, 
and binding up our heads with our handkerchiefs an 
veils, we dropped on all fours, Mr. Badger first, then 
I, then Mrs. Badger, and actually crept through the 
hole, I with my heart beating quick all the while. 
But at length we found Youseph, with a taper burn. 
ing in his hand, with which he lighted us to some 
stone steps. When we had descended these, he pious. 
ly ejaculated,— 

ned i ib, ty ib, Bychiré Allah! 
(Well, well, may God save you!) 

He led the way into a long, low chamber, partly 
filled with sand and earth, piled up with mummies 
and receptacles for the dead, many of whom are stil] 
lying quietly in their places, in a perfectly well-pre. 
served and natural condition. Passing from one 
chamber to another, we came to the great chamber, 
evidently a royal sepulchre. It was of a circular form, 
surmounted by a beautiful dome hewn out of the rock 
with exquisite perfection of style, combined with 
= simplicity of workmanship. We also noticed 

ere the remarkable Egpytian symbol of the winged 
globe and serpents’ heads sculptured in relief on the 
antechambers of the most perfectly finished of these 
tombs. The air was too stifling for us to remain very 
long in these vaults, and having seen all we wished 
of the “ends of the earth,” we gladly emerged again 
into the light of day. 


You salli mah!” 


4 
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AN AFRICAN PARADISE, 


The prevailing opinion seems to be that Africa is lit- 
tle better than sandy desert or “howling wilderness ;”” 
but while this may be true of a very large portion of 
the “‘dark continent,” we have the assurance of a re. 
cent explorer that there are also vast areas of country 
almost paradisical in beauty and fertility. Here, for 
instance, isa description that might do for the Garden 
of Eden: 

As we hie merrily along the bower-like pathway, 
we are soon lost in admiration of the glorious masses 
of vegetation which everywhere meet our eye. Na. 





, ture wantons in the production of magnificent trees, 
| which in many instances spring up branchless eighty 


to one hundred feet before spreading out in a splen. 
did umbrageous canopy. The branches interlace with 
those of the surrounding trees, till only a faint check. 
ered light passes through to dance and quiver below 
in the manner of innumerable will-o’-the-wisps. 

Though the trees are unbranched to those heights, 
yet you will perceive that we are not wandering in a 
forest of stems only, like the masts in some crowded 
harbor. Far otherwise; from every point of vantage 
pliant creepers, loaded with foliage, swing from tree 
to tree, or hang in graceful dark green masses down 
the sturdy trunk. Beautiful palms,—the raphia, and 
the hyphene, or wild date—flowering shrubs, a profu- 
sion of ferns, and here and there a flowering plant, fill 
up the interspaces till the eye becomes bewildered by 
the crowding and rank profusion. 

Monkeys give animation to the scene, and by their 
lively movements and incessant barking attract atten- 
tion. Flocks of hornbills fly from tree to tree, jarring 
the ear with their unmusical calls. Squirrels, now 
pao behind a tree trunk or climbing with wonder- 
ful celerity, anon pausing with wondering gaze, ac- 
cording as alarm or curiosity has the ascendency, are 
noted among other sights. 

Numerous footprints tell of the hyena hidden 
away in the dense bush, till the shades of night allow 
it to commence its ghoul-like rounds. From the for- 
est we hear the pleasing ripple of water over a stony 
bed, and pushing forward, we emerge at last, to find 
ourselves on the banks of the snow-fed Lumi, which, 
rising at the base of the Kimawenzi peak of Kili- 
manjaro, after a subterranean passage from the shat- 
tered cloud-sucking pinnacle, finds its way south to 
Lake Jipé, and spreading under ground, nourishes 
the glorious Tavetan forest, and ensures fertility 
throughout the year. 

Its banks, bedecked with maiden-hair ferns and 
creepers, and its noble arboreal arch, invite us to 
ause and refresh ourselves. Its gentle murmuring 
inds an echo in our souls, and under its soothing 
charm we become lotus-eaters, and rise above this 
prosaic world of ours to visit, in our imagination, some 
restful, idyllic dreamland, and sip the essence of the 
golden year. 





A “TUFT”-HUNTER. 


“Tuft-hunter” is the name given in England to 
those who hang on to noblemen and people of quality, 
and when Byron said of his friend Moore, the poet, 
“Tommy dearly loves a lord,” he sneered at a weak- 
ness of human nature. The man below will look up 
at the man above, happy to exchange a gaze fora 
glance. A young nobleman is not long at an English 
university before he discovers that the penalty for 
being a “tuft” is to be sought after by ‘‘tuft-hunters.” 


Several years ago, the steamer which called at Fun- 
chal, Madeira, had Fag J its passengers the gover- 
nor of one of the little colonies which England looks 
after in West Afriva. The hotel “runner” on board- 
ing the steamer informed the passengers, among oth- 
er things, that Lord Carny was staying on the island. 

The governor had no acquaintance with the noble- 
man, who happened to have been Secretary of State 
for the colonies when the Englishman received his 
appointment. But no sooner did he hear the news 
a he ran about the deck saying to each passenger 

n turn: 

“T say, my old friend Carny is stopping here.” 

“I beg your pardon, whom did you say?” asked one 
senger. 

“> ; my old friend Carny, Lord Carny, you 
Ww » 


: 
“ 


kno 

“Oh, really! you must be very intimate with him to 
call him Carny.” ; 

“Oh, yes; [know himwell. Weare great friends.” 

The governor went from hotel to hotel hunting for 
hisprey. Having heard that his lordship lived up the 
mountain, he mounted a horse and went off in full 
chase. While he was gone, Lord Carny sauntered 
into the club-room. On being told of the search made 
for him, he declared that he had not the honor of the 
governor’s acquaintance. . 

When the tuft-hunter had returned from his fruit- 
less ride, some wicked wags thought they would teach 
him a lesson that might cure him of his folly. His 
lordship had gone out from the club, but the wags 
caused the governor to be told that the man he sought 
was in the reading-room. 

He at once hurried to the room, saw a middle-aged 
gentleman reading a London peer, and began,— 

“How do you do, my lord? Iam delighted to pay 
my respects to you, my lord. I was appointed during 
your lordship’s tenure of office. I am Blank, Gover- 
nor of Blank, and I greet you with profound respect. 

The man who was reading laid down the paper and 
looked as if addressed by a lunatic. But hearing 4 
titter from a young gentleman who was holding & 
newspaper upside down, before his face, he took in 
the situation. a 

“I am afraid, sir, you have made a mistake,” said 
he, with asmile. “Iam not Lord Carny,” and he got 
up and walked out. 

When the governor learned the trick that had been 
played on him, he slunk on board the steamer, ‘‘a wiser 
man.” 

OLD Mr. Bently brought home a painting which he 
exhibited to his wife with great pride. ‘There’ "ie 
said; “what do you think o’ that? Cost only three 
dollars, frame an’ all, an’ it’s a genooine—genooine — 

“Rubbins?” su rs. Bentley,— 








Youseph’s green turban appeared, followed by his 





ted old 
“No, ’taint Rubbins. H’m! bagiee with a C—chro- 
mo; that’s it—s genooine chromo!”—New York Sum 
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For the Companion. 


MAY. 


Over the bare hills far away 

Somebody’s travelling day by day. 

Coming so slowly, I wonder why! 

Oh! she is busy as she goes by. 

“Sing, little brook, wake up, and hear! 

Where is the song that you learned last year? 
Don’t you remember the dear old tune? 
Naughty small brook to forget so soon! 
Dainty wee clouds in the bright blue sky, 

Last year I taught you to float so high. 
Flowers, where are you? Why don’t you blow? 
Come, dandelion, you can, I know. 

Spring up, tall grasses, and daisies, and clover, 
Last year I taught you how, over and over. 
Come with me, every one, this is the way. 
Don’t you remember me? Why, I am May.” 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 








gramma!” And after Mrs. Tompkins had gone 
away again, she stood silent and thoughtful by 
the window for a long while. 

‘“*What made she come in the rain, mamma ?” 

“She wanted the pay for her work, dear, to buy 
something to eat. Don’t you remember that I 
told you about her in the winter, May ?” 

Oh yes, May remembered, and that she almost 
cried about it, too. There was Mr. Tompkins, 
who had the rheumatism dreadfully; and there 
had been a boy, who, Mrs. Tompkins said, “was 
the pride of her heart,” till he ran off to sea. 

‘Mean thing!” said May, aloud. “Why didn’t 
he stay to home, and take care of his mother? I 
would.” 

Mrs. Blossom laughed, and laid by her sew- 
ing. 

“So you don’t want a party, my daughter ?” she 
said. “Then suppose you give Mrs. Tompkins 
one ?” 

“O mamma, how ?” cried May. 

Mrs. Blossom took two silver dollars from her 
purse, and held them out to May. 

“These were going to buy your birthday gift, 
dear,” said she; “but if you choose, you may give 
them to Mrs. Tompkins. How would you likea 


cooking-party ?” 


mamma ?” 


May opened her eyes wide. ‘A cooking-party, 





Tompkins knew him. 


my!” 


COMPANION. 
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“That's silver cake,” said May, witha sly glance 
around; “real silver cake. I’d cut that first 
thing.” 

So Mrs. Tompkins began to cut the cake, but 
the knife wouldn’t go through well. She tried 
another, but it was just the same; and then Mrs. 
Tompkins began to look astonished, and so did 
Mr. Tompkins. And the eighteen little girls be- 
gan to laugh. 

“It’s real silver cake,” repeated May; and then 
Mrs. Tompkins began to understand. She broke 
off a bit of the cake and looked at it. May thought 
it was worth all the birthday presents in the world 
to see that poor old wrinkled face then. She 
thought Mrs. Tompkins was going to cry, but she 
didn’t. “O my dearies! my dearies!” she said. 
“Now, to think of you minding a poor old woman 
like me!” 

Then they hada happy time. Three dozen small 
hands fell to picking the dimes out of the cake, 
each trying to find the most. Mrs. Tompkins was 
laughing, and Mr. Tompkins was laughing; and 
suddenly, without any warning, a man walked 
into the rocm—a tall man, with whiskers all over 
his face. He didn’t look a bit like a boy, but Mrs. 


“O Jimmy!” she cried. “Why, Jimmy! Jim- 





Then she began to cry in good earnest, and the 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c, 
a 
OMITTED RHYMES, 


May has many a blossom sweet, 
On highland and in hollow; 

And the one I now recall 
*Minds me of * * * * * *; 


How he flew on —- of love,— 
Too young to need a staff. Ne- 
Cessity still urged him on, 
That he might clasp his * * * * * *, 


But—presto! change! a tree she stood, 
With flowers that point a moral. 
If sheep would never poisoned be, 
Let them avoid the * * ****, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
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FIVE DOUBLE ACROSTICS,. 


The finals of the first, second, third and fourth 
double acrostics form the ini- 
tials of the second, third, fourth 














For the Companion. 


MRS. TOMPKINS’ MAY-PARTY. 


“I wish things wouldn’t be just the same over 
‘i’ over all the time,” said May Blossom, gazing 
listlessly through the window. It was raining as 
hard as it could pour out of doors, and the day 
after to-morrow would be May Blossom’s birth- 
day—and May-day, together. 

“What’s going wrong now, dear?” asked her 
mother, pleasantly. “What things are just the 
same ?” 

“Why, birthdays and parties, mamma. Mine 
are, anyway. ‘There’s never any flowers, only 
sometimes, and it rains and rains. I guess—I 
won't have any party this year, mamma.” 

“Very well, my child.” 

May looked at her mamma reproachfully. That 
wasn’t quite what she wanted to hear. She pressed 
her nose against the glass, and at that moment 
she saw a funny little old woman coming up the 
walk—such a very little old woman that the blue 
umbrella she carried almost looked as though it 
were bobbing along alone. 

May’s face brightened. Suppose this should 
turn out to be a fairy godmother, who would give 
her three wishes! Fairy godmothers were always 
going around that way, May knew. And she 
would wish to have a nice birthday-party first 
thing. 

“Dear me!” said mamma. ‘There comes Mrs. 
Tompkins. Open the door for her, dear. Poor old 
lady !” 

So the queer little woman wasn’t a fairy after 
all! She was only Mrs. Tompkins, who had been 
doing some knitting for May’s mamma, and had 
brought it home in the rain. 
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“And get up a supper for Mrs. Tompkins—the 
nicest supper you can, with a big, frosted cake.” 
“And the dollars in it, mamma! O mamma, 
the dollars init! And maybe papa’s going to give 
me a present, and I'll have that money, too. Oh, 
what fun!” 

Oh, what fun! Mrs. Blossom’s big kitchen 
was fairly swarming with busy bees that first day 
of May. It wasn’t to be wondered at that Mary 
went nearly distracted.. Such stirring and pound- 
ing and rolling and kneading and trying and tast- 
ing! How the pies ran over, and the cakes fell 
flat—a good many of them anyway. I wish I 
could tell you all about it. There were eighteen lit- 
tle girls, each with a big calico apron on; and there 
was Mary tosee to everything, who sometimes put 
her fingers in her ears, and pretended to scold. She 
drove them all out of the kitchen at last, to have a 
good romp before tea-time, and to give her a 
chance to fill Mrs. Tompkins’ basket, and ice the 
big cake. That was a heavy cake; because, in- 
stead of fruit, there were twenty-seven silver ten- 
cent pieces scattered through it. 

‘Won't she be pleased ?” said May Blossom, de- 
lighted. ‘We'll have to tell her, so she won’t eat 
any of ’em.” 

They did tell Mrs. Tompkins, crowding into her 
little room, and all trying to talk at once. And 
Mrs. Tompkins didn’t know what to say. Her 
glasses needed a great deal of rubbing; and she 
held up her hands and said, ‘‘Sakes alive!” over 
and over. As for Mr. Tompkins, he sat in his cor- 
ner by the fire, and trotted his foot and smiled 
without a word. His eyes were dim, too, but he 
hadn’t any glasses to rub. 

In a very short time the table was set, and Mrs. 
Tompkins and Mr. Tompkins pulled up to it. The 





“Oh dear!” thought May; “what if ‘twas my 





little girls slipped softly out and away, as pleased 
as pleased could be. They thought that would be 
the last of it, but it wasn’t. For before the month 
of May was gone, each of them had a May-basket, 
one just like another, containing some dainty trin- 
ket from over the sea. Nobody knew who hung 
them, but everybody guessed. May Blossom got 
a,sandal-wood fan. 

“It was such a nice party,” said she tomamma,; 
‘and there’ll never be another like it; because her 
boy can’t come home again. He isn’t going away. 
He’s going to take care of his mother.” 

Apa C. H. STODDARD. 





For the Companion. 
MAY-DAY CHEESES. 


Gloucestershire in England is one of the most 
noted of all the counties for its fine cheese. 

That is, perhaps, why this Cheese Festival is 
kept up with such spirit in Randwich, and two or 
three other villages in this county. 

Early in the morning of May-Day, three mon- 
strous cheeses are decked with the gayest spring 
flowers, and placed on “litters” covered with 
flowers, with bunches of the fragrant ““May”-at 
each corner. i 

They are carried through the village preceded 
by a band of music, and followed by a proces- 
sion of the village folks, both young and old, 
dressed in their best Sunday attire, to the church- 
yard. 

Then these much-honored cheeses are rolled 
three times round the old church. 

The floral ornaments are then removed, and the 
““May-Day Cheeses” are cut up in slices and dis- 





big cake was beside Mrs. Tompkins’ plate. 





and fifth respectively. The 
cross-words consist of five let- 
ters each. 

No. 1. 


1, The root of a plant found in 
Mexico; 2, flavor; 3, to form; 
4, to avoid; 5, bold to excess. 
Primals—Vhe Christian name 
of an apostle whose festival oc- 
curs on May 1: Finals—The 
surname of an elegant writer on 
etlics, who died on May 25, 


1acd5. 
No. 2. ™ 
1,A kind of cloth; 2, the 
gieat artery from the heart; 3, 


high; 4, concluded; 5, to long 
for. Finals—The surname of a 
celebrated composer, who died 
on May 26, 1809. 


No. 3. 


1, Severe; 2, 
of yew; 4, 





active; 3, made 
a bird; 5, clamor- 
ous. Finals—The surname of 
an American statesman, who 
was born on May 29, 1736. 


§ No. 4. 

1, To save up; 2, uncom- 
mon; 3, a Jewish month; 4, to 
fasien; 5, to sing in a manner 
common among Swiss moun- 
taineers, by suddouty changing 
from the head voice to the chest 
voice, and the contrary. Finals 
—The surname of’ an Italian 
poet, who was born on May 27, 
1265. 

No. 5. 

1, A kind of architecture; 2, 
foppish; 3, the name of a pop- 
ular opera; 4, to hang; 5, to 
call out. Finals—The surname 
of a United States Justice, who 
died on May 7, 1873. 

F. 


8s. F. 


3. 
FIRST LETTERS. 

The head waters of a mighty 
river; an eastern capital city; 
a city noted for the manufacture 
of stockings; an American city 
named for one of the titles of 
the Duke of York, brother of 
Charles I.; a river, and a col- 
lege town; a river of Europe; 
the city where printing was in- 
vented. 

Place the first two or three 
letters of the names required in 
their order, and reud the title of 
one of Longfellow’s poems. 


4, 
TWO WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 


Fill the blanks with words to 
complete the sense; the first two being found in the 
other blank. 

1. I regard —— —— that bed of ——. 
2. She is ——a school where she will find some 
studies worth ——. 

3. —— —— no amount in that speculation, for I 
think it a 

















one. 

4. I do not think there is any danger —— —— of its 
resulting ° 

5. If —— —— appears, the mice will soon 
the premises. 


5. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORDS. 


1, 2. These are in Andrew, but not in Dick; 

3, 4. These are in Nathan, but not in Nick; 

5, 6. These are in Patrick, but not in Jim; 

7, 8. These are in Joseph, but not in Sim; 

9, 10. These are in Laura, but not in Ann; 

11, 12. These are in Ellen, but not in Nan; 

13, 14. These are in Solon, but not in Nate; 

15, 16. These are in Nora, but not in Kate. 
And now find a general whose death was in May, 
And the name of the place where he “lost the day.” 

FRANK SNELLING. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pin-a-fore. 
WHEL P 
2. A RDOR 
8S TOLE 
H OLD 8 
I noeRI 
NaAtrapbD 
GRAVE 
T ALON 
ONSET 
N ONES 
3. 1234 56 789 1011 12 13 1415 
JOAN OF ARC ENTER 8 
16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 
ORLEANS INAUGURATION 
35 36 37 38 30 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 
OF WASHINGTON 


Key-words—Jar, fate, noon, scores, learn, station, 
fan, augur, Whig, onion. 
2, Plane. 3, Mallet. 


1, Spokeshave. 4, Saw. 





tributed to the crowd. B. Pe 


4. 
5, Chisel. 6, Hammer, 7, Turnscrew. 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
#1.75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during ths 


ye 

The Companion ts sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by 















should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 


postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver tous ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot lind your name on our books unless 
your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to  PER- | 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, | 


Mass. 





For the Companion 
ACUTE SYNOVITIS. 


As the chest cavity is lined with a membrane that 
secretes a fluid, to keep the parts soft and moist, and to 
prevent friction between the chest and the lungs, so 
the joints are lined with a similar membrane, for a 
similar purpose. This membrane is called a serous 
membrane, and it lines all closed cavities, é. e., such 
as do not open directly, or indirectly, upon the sur- 
face. The cavities which do so open are lined with 
mucous membrane. The membrane which covers the 
cartilage of the joints is specifically called the syno- 
vial membrane. SynovitiS is inflammation of this 
membrane. 

It may be due to a blow, or to a strain, or some 
other direct injury; or to long standing; or to some 
other disease, as rheumatism, for instance. It is | 
more common in the knee-joint, as this is more ex- | 
posed. 

In acute synovitis, the membrane is thickened, | 
the parts beneath swell, and the serous fluid is greatly 
increased in quantity, causing a bulging around the | 
knee. There is also a severe, sharp pain (which is 
increased by the least movement), and more or less 
fever. If the inflammation is very intense, the fluid 
becomes purulent, and forms an ulcer; and the fever 
A stiff joint may result, or even 
amputation become necessary to save the life. 

Within afew years Dr. Martin, of Chicago, intro- 
duced the method of treating synovitis of the knee- 
joint by bandaging it with pure rubber, winding the 
bandage, as tightly as could be bourne with comfort, 
from the foot to above the knee. To prevent chafing 
when walking, the joint, for three inches above and 
below the patella, is strapped with non-irritating 
rubber plaster. The bandage is to be worn from four 
to six weeks, day and night. Comfort and support 
are at once experienced, and soon the effused fluid is 
absorbed and the limb restored to strength and use. 
In case the amount of fluid is large, this should be 
tirst drawn off by aspiration. 

Dr. Martin before his sudden death treated over 
four hundred cases in this way. His son, who was 
associated with him, says, “In the last twelve years 
over two hundred cases have been treated by aspira- 
tion, with a single strapping of the joint, and subse- 
quent use of the bandage. In all these cases, except- 
ing u very few in the early stages of treatment, the 
patient was not only permitted, but obliged, to take 
a daily and considerable amount of walking exercise. 
In not a single instance has there been a failure of 
absolute and entire cure, requiring in one case seven- 
teen weeks, but in no other more than eleven weeks.” 





is much severer. 


”~ 
“SHIP OF THE DESERT.” 


It is quite probable that, if Great Britain should ul- 
timately gain control of Egypt, she will extend the 
railroad system of that ancient country far beyond its 
present pnarrow limits; but no matter to what extent 
the “iron horse’ may be used, the camel will never 
cease to be the only available “Ship of the Desert” 
over the greater portion of Egypt and the Soudan. 
Mr. Colston, in a recent number of the Century Mag- 
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load, which should never exceed three hundred pounds 
for a long journey, for his strength must be estimated 
by what he can carry when exhausted by hardship 
and privation. 

The dromedary, or riding camel, called hageen, is 
much swifter. With no other load than his rider, a 
bag of bread or dates, and a skin of water, he can 
travel a hundred miles in one day on an emergency. 

The walk of the dromedary (as of the camel) is the 
most excruciating, back - breaking, skin - abradin 


| mode of locomotion conceivable; but when presse 


into a pace of five or six miles an hour, which is his 
natural gait, a good, high bred dromedary is as com- 
fortable a mount as can be desired; and I can aver, 
from personal experience, that a fairly good horseman 
will find himself perfectly at home on camel’s back 
after two days’ practice. 

One of the most interesting and picturesque sights 
of the desert is a caravan of several hundred camels 
just from Central Africa. The sheikhs and chief mer- 
chants wear turbans and flowing robes of various col- 
ors; the camel-drivers and common people are bare- 
headed, and with only a few yards of coarse white 
— around the loins, but all armed with swords or 

ances. 


ee 
NEAR ENOUGH. 


During the campaign of a certain Regiment at Santa 
Rosa the pickets, as is apt to be the case during short 
seasons of inactivity, found considerable difficulty in 
preventing the men from absenting themselves with- 
out leave. In the anecdote related below, the soldier 
on picket duty showed a want of honor, but he hada 
practical knowledge of medical lore, quite applicable 
to his needs: 

One particularly sultry evening, while the sentinels 
were pacing their beats, their mouths dry and parched, 
and their bodies almost overpowered with heat, and 
wondering if the pirates in the mess-tent would drink 
every last drop of lemonade before the ‘“‘relief’’ came, 
one of the guards observed a private approaching, 


| who was staggering along under the combined load 


of much conviviality and an enormous watermelon 
under each arm. 

“Who goes there?” 

“Er—fren,”’ responded the truant. 

‘Advance, friend, and give the countersign.” 

“Haint got no countersign,” amiably replied the 
private, “but I’ll give yer er—warmellin.” | 

Pretty soon the officer of the day came round and 
said to the sentinel, who was absorbed in munching 
a big piece of watermelon stuck on the end of his | 
bayonet,— 

“Did Perkins pass you just now?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did he give the countersign?” inquired the lieu- 
tenant, taking a bite himself, as the man presented 
arms. 

“Well, no, sir,” said the sentinel, confidentially, 
“the password is ‘Cholera,’ but he said ‘Watermelon,’ 
so I passed him and put the other half in your tent.” 

“Did, eh?” mused the officer. ‘‘Hum! water- 
melon, eh? Well, I guess that was near enough!” 

If the watermelon was near enough to the counter- 
sign, the acceptance of it was far enough from true 
soldierly conduct. 

a 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 





Uncharitable remarks and careless, uncalled-for 
criticisms often have a most embarrassing reflex ac- 
tion on the person making them. If such things need 
be said, as they sometimes seem to be, it is at least | 
wiser to keep them for the ear of an intimate friend. | 
Having blundered, a person often blunders more | 
deeply in his struggle to extricate himself and repair 
his mistake, as the following examples well illustrate : 





At an art exhibition, a gentleman remarked to a 
stranger standing beside him, ‘*That picture of X’s is 
a fearful daub, don’t you think so?” 

The gentleman addressed, “I beg your pardon, but 
I am the artist.” 

“Oh, I beg ten thousand pardons! The fact is, I! 
don’t know anything about art—I just repeat what I 
hear every one saying!” 

A critic dropped into a studio in Paris one day, 
stopped before the portrait of a lady on the easel, and 
remarked,— 

“But why did you take such an ugly model?” 

“It is my mother,” calmly replied the artist. 

“Oh, pardon a thousand times!” said the critic, in 
great confusion. ‘You are right. I ought to have 
perceived it. It resembles you completely.” 

At an English reception a gentleman said to Lord 
North, “‘Who is that frightful-looking woman?” indi- 
cating a lady across the room. His lordship answered, 
coolly, “That is my wife.” 

The other, to repair his blunder, said, “I did not 
mean her, but that monster next to her.” 

“Oh,” said Lord North, “that monster is my daugh- 


= 
= 


With this story Frederick Robinson, in his usual 
absent, enthusiastic way, was one day entertaining a | 
lady whom he sat next to at dinner, and lo! the lady 
was—the monster in question. 

—_———_¢—__ 
TAMED WITH ELECTRICITY. 


Nearly every day some new use is found for elec- 
tricity, and one of the most recent applications of 
this power is in the interest of the professional tamers | 
of wild animals. The inventor is a tamer himself, 
and his instrument is an apparatus shaped like a stick 
and highly charged with electricity. When the ani- | 
mals become unruly, he gives them shocks from this 
battery, and the effects are said to be instantaneous. | 





Three of his lions immediately showed signs of the 
greatest terror. They were seized with trembling, | 
and growled fitfully. The tiger was more quickly | 
subdued, became stupefied, and crouched in a corner | 
of the cage. Bruin was more refractory to electrici- | 
ty, which seemed scarcely to affect him. He would 
growl and show his teeth, but was subdued after re- 
peated discharges. 

The most astonishing effects, however, were per- 
ceptible in the boa constrictor. On receiving the dis- 
charge, the specimen from Cayenne, nearly twenty | 
feet in length, became at once paralyzed, and _re- | 





azine, says 

rhe desert would be absolutely impassable without 
the camel. He was ereated for it, and thrives better 
there than anywhere else. His broad, soft foot ena- 
bles him to traverse deep sands where the horse 
would sink nearly to his knees, and would promptly 
perish 

He lives on almost nothing, the scanty herbage of 
the desert, and the twigs of the thorny mimosa, being 
his favorite food; but his most precious quality is his 
ability to travel tive days without drinking during the 
fiercest heat of summer, and much longer at other sea- 
sons. For this reason wells are very rarely more than 
five days apart. 

The African camel comes from Arabia, and has 
only one hump. The best breeds are reared by the 
Ababdehs and Bishareens between the Nile and the 
great Arabian chain. They are distinguished by small 
head, slender neck and limbs and short hair. 

Phe camel and dromedary differ only in breed, just 
as the dray horse differs from the racer. The burden 
camel, called gamal by the Arabs, never changes his 
regular walk of two and a half miles an hour under a 


mained motionless for six hours afterward. When 
he recovered, he showed signs of helplessness for 
three whole days. Finally, the elephant, on being 
electritied by a touch of the stick upon the tip of his | 
trunk, set up a series of wild cries, and became so 
frantic that the tamer feared he would break his 
heavy iron chain. 


A MEMBER of a school-committee in New Hamp.- | 
shire was examining a class when he happened to 
ask, ‘Can any scholar give the definition of the word 
‘average’?” 

A little girl replied, “It is a thing a hen lays an egg 
on, sir.” 

“No, that’s not right.” 

“Yes, sir, my book says so.” And she trotted up 
to her questioner, and pointed to this sentence in her 
reading-book: ‘‘A hen lays an egg every day on an 
average.” 


1 ASKED a little child to point out the longest river 
in the United States and give me its name. I then 
asked for the meaning of this Indian name. None of 
| the children could tell. To encourage and stimulate 
| them, I said, ‘The Indians did not call it the ‘Mother 
of Waters.’’’ Whereupon one black-eyed little miss 





cried out, ‘Grandmother of Waters!” 


The New Riddle Book. 
Send 2-cent stamp. WALTER A. TAYLOR, Atlanta, Ga. 
eae 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. | Adv. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 
Dr. J. LU. Pratt, Greenfield, Ill, says: “It is all that it 
claims to be—invaluable as a tonic in any case where an 
acid tonic is indicated.” [4Adv. 
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Wood’s Ladies’ Blacking. 
By sending us $3.75 we will express to you frée of 

| expense 15 bottles of above Dressing, together with an 
elegant lithograph. Have your Shoe Dealer keep it. 

z GEO. H. WOOD & CO., I BosTON, MASS. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Can find employment by making Decorated Sachet 
Bags in the shape of crackers or fruits and filling with 
Heliotrope, Violette or Jockey Club sachet. 
The variety and styles of packages are unlimited that 
they can be used with. Sample 25 cents by mail. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
9 Tr t Street, Bost 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York, 




















1199 BROADWAY, near 29th St.. NEw YORK. 
msn * AY Lay A Lg et 
| . EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
OFFICES 43 N. CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE. 


NO AGENCIES. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without renne. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most approved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 

est results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited. Send for circular and price- 
list. ARKETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 

5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


Hartshorn’s 


SPRING 


Shade Rollers. 














Over 2,000,000 Sold in 1884. 
Only 25 cents each, complete. 
Get them of your storekeeper, 
or ask him to get them of 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 
486 Broadway, N. Y. 
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rren Stocking - Supporter. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Utility, Simplicity, Durability, 
ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 


The fastening is made from a 
single piece of metal, having a wedge- 
shaped opening, into which a small fold 
of the stocking is inserted and pulled 
down between the converging sides, 
which hold it firmly without cutting or 
tearing. 

“The Warren” is especially de- 
sirable for children, as there is nothin, 
to stick into them in case of a fall, an 
any child can adjust it as readily asa 
button to a button-hole. 

Different arrangements of straps 
adapted for all ages are also made, as 
follows: 

Price List. 
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No. 1, Ladies’ (attached to Belt), 40cts 
«, 20, Ladies’ yo : Side Elastic, 30 “ 
“ a Wises % “ “ “ 3 “ 
“ 40: B b ren’s “ “ “ “ 20 “ 
« “Ti Ladies’ “ — “Shoulder-Brace50 
“ , tes, “ “ OY} er race “ 
“ 4 + “ “ “ “ 3 “ 


Inquire for it at the Dry Goods stores. If not 
found, samples will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of price. 

WARREN HOSE-SUPPORTER CoO., 
287 Devonshire Street. BOSTON, MASS. 


DEMOCRATIC SOUVENIR. 





On Heavy Plate Paper—3 Tints. 





THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE. ALL GOOD 
CITIZENS will be pleased with it, 
—‘aoejde QOS yom Ajyoqy — 
ae 4o oAys ysoyyy oy} UY parupig 


VICTORY and REFORM.” 


The above is but a faint outline of the best, truest, 


and most artistic Uthographic PORTRAITS 
of PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and VICE- 
PRESIDEN HENDRICKS — with Jefferson, 


Jackson, Tilden and McClellan surrounding them— ever 
published. /t will be in steady and large demand for the 
next FOUR YEARS—worthy of a rich frame 
and & Ppominent lace in sor CLUB-ROOM, 
OFFICE, LIBRARY and HOME, 

MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS. 
ample Copy, postage paid Without in- ($0.50 
hree Copies = : ry in 1,00 
even Copies, toClubs,postage paid ( transmission ( 2,00 

Cash (or by registered letter, money order or postal- 
note) MUST accompany all orders. (No free copies). 
AGENTS WANTED A rare chance for live, 
* energetic MEN and WO- 
MEN, or SMART BOYS or GIRLS, to make money. 
Write at once (enclosing 50 cents) for sample copy and 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CANVASSERS., 
Ge We refer to the New York World, Boston Post, 
Boston Globe, San Francisco Examiner, Keokuk (da} 
Constitution, Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, and to 


ALL Democratic newspapers, for the merits of this beau- 
tiful picture. Address 


SOUVENIR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
[Mention this Paper] 41 Park Row, New York. 





The best Cement 
m yet discovered for 
| Mending Glass, 
| China, Earthen, 
| Marble, Ivory, 
Pearl, Porcelain, 
Jewelry, Meer- 
chaum, 
Wood, etc. 

It mends without 
heat, is perfectly 
transparent an 
bees strong and dur- 
able. Rubber 
Stopples are used, 
with Spatula at- 
tached, for its easy 
application. 

Dp receipt of 25 
cents 1 bottle will be 
sent by mail, or 5 





bottles for ®1. For 
. O. or press 
money order of $2, 


1 dozen bottles, put 
up _in_ show box, 
with MendedSam- 
ples of China,Glass, 
and Wood(as shown) 
sent by express, pre- 
paid, to any address. 
Any ae, by 
obtaining a doz- 
en bottles, = 
8 








prietor and Manuf’r, 
SALEM, Mass. 


THE aes aul JOURNAL 
Complete Guide to the Work-Table 


An Attractive Volume of 135 Pages. 








Neatly bound in Cloth, containing Instructions in 


‘ 
BERLIN WORK, KNOTTING or MACRAME, 


CROCHET ACE, 
DRAWN-THREAD Work, | NETTING 
EMBROIDERY,, POONAH PAINTING and 
KNITTING, TATTING. 


WITH NUMEROUS 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND COLORED DESIGNS, 


In addition to plain directions and perfect illustrations 


| Of the various stitches, and instructions in different kinds 


of Fancy Work, this book contains many useful and ele- 
gant Designs for a great variety of articles not affected 
y changes of fashion. 
It is so admirably adapted to its purpose as to be in- 
dispensable to the Work-Table of every Lady. 


PRICE 50 CENTS PER COPY. 
For sale by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 29 & 31 Beekman 8t. 
New York. 
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OUR DRUCCIST 


Says that when a customer 
asks for THE BEST Spring 
Medicine, he confidently recom- 
mends 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


From E. S. Russell, Druggist, Nashua, N. H. 

I have been in the drug and prescription busi- 
ness in Nashua over forty years, and am the oldest 
druggist here. I was the first to introduce your 
valuable medicines in this city. I believe in them. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing to my customers, well knowing it to give satis- 
faction. In all my experience, as a druggist, | 
have yet to hear the first complaint against it. 


From F. & E. Bailey & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Having sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla since it was first 
placed upon the market, we can say, after an ex- 
perience covering a quarter of a century, that we 
have yet to learn of a case where it has failed to 
give satisfaction. Its merits are fully established. 


From C. Way & Co., Portiand, Me. 

We have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for years, anc 
our customers are much pleased with its effects. 
We believe it to be one of the best medicines in the 
market. 


Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla this Spring. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles $5. 





